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ARE AS PRETTY AS THEY LOOK. YOU 
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cA trial order will give you the highest form of proof that 
the quality of the unseen parts will develop a degree of 
efficiency never before approached in a large Nut. 
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q Shall we throw away the 
ammonia, or shall we make it 
produce crops and other war 
supplies? 


q Shall we pollute the air with 
tar and gas, or shall we make 
them produce war materials? 


q Shall we waste our coal sup- 
ply, or shall we conserve it? 





A Koppers By-product Coke Plant 
will produce the maximum yield of 
coke and will recover from the coal 
the tar, ammonia, gas and toluol that 
is wasted in beehive coking and in 
burning raw coal. 
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Production Costs Cut in Straight Line Routing 
in Works, ze = Brass & Copper Mills 





HERE has been a marked growth in the brass 


and copper manufacturing industry in the 

Central West during the past few years, and 
another important addition to that industry has 
been made by the construction recently of the plant 
of the Cleveland Brass & Copper Mills, Inc., Cleve- 
land, which has a capacity of 3,000,000 lb. per 
month in sheets, rods and wire in brass, copper and 
bronze. 

The plant occupies a well-located site on the 
Nickel Plate Railroad in a section east of the city 
that is being rapidly developed with industrial 
plants. The main buildings consist of a metal stor- 
age house and casting shop, 200 ft. long and 76 ft. 
wide, and the mill building, 436 ft. long and 225 ft. 
wide, which is located in line with the casting shop 
from the lower end of which it is separated by a nar- 
row passageway. The plant is of the modern type in 
construction and equipment. It is _ electrically 
driven throughout, and all the machines are, pro- 
vided with individual motors. The plant is ar- 
ranged with a view of effecting economy in pro- 
duction. Raw material enters the plant at the side 
of the metal storage house in the rear and passes 
from that to the casting room, and the cast metal is 


carried on through to the mill building. This build- 
ing is divided into two 50-ft. side bays and a 125 ft. 
center bay. ‘lhe sheet mills are located in one bay 
and the rod and wire mill equipment in the oppo- 
site bay. The muffles are located in the center bay. 
Doors from the lower ends of each of these bays are 
in line with doors leading from the casting shop, 
and bars pass from one side of the casting shop to 
the corresponding side of the mill building to be 
rolled into sheets, and from the opposite side of the 
casting shop to the other outside bay in the mill 
building, if they are to be rolled into wire or rods. 

From the mills the product passes down to the 
lower end of the mill building through various fin- 
ishing processes and to the stock and shipping de- 
partment located near the street entrance. By this 
arrangement a straight line routing is provided 
from the time material leaves the storage ware- 
house until the finished product is loaded upon 
trucks at the end of the mill building, and the 
handling of material is reduced as much as possible. 
The management believes that with the plant ar- 
rangement it is able to secure the maximum pro- 
duction with the minimum effort. 

The metal storage house and casting shop are 
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The Sheet Rolling Mills Are in Double Units, and Are 


are hown 


separated by a partition which divides the building 
into two 100 x 76-ft. sections. Copper and spelter 
are unloaded directly from cars on a switch track 
at the side of the metal storage house, in waich 
bins are provided for the storage of various metals. 
Along the opposite side adjoining the casting shop 
is a trestle track beneath which is storage room tor 
75 cars of coal. 

The storage house is provided with a hydraulic 
cabbaging machine, power for which is supplied by 
a 5 hp. motor. In this light brass scrap is com- 
pressed into rectangular bales, 6 x 6 x 12 in., 
weighing about 35 lb. This machine is also used 
for squeezing up defective casings. This compres- 
sion of the scrap brings the material in convenient 
form for putting into the crucibles. A magnetic 
separator is also provided for separating the par- 
ticles of iron from the brass chips, and a high speed 
saw for sawing steel and brass and for use in mak- 
ing dies. All material is weighed in pans before 
going from the metal room to the casting shop. 

The fires are located in two rows down the center 
of the casting shop. There are 80 fires arranged 
in 8 sets of 10 fires each. The stack is located in 
the center of the shon to equalize more nearly than 
otherwise the draft for all the fires. It is of steel, 
145 ft. in height, and 6 ft. in diameter, inside 
measure. The fire holes are 15 in. square, brick 
lined. Anthracite coal, if available, is used; other- 
wise coke is the fuel. It is kent in boxes in front of 
the fires, but it is the intention eventually to place 
the fuel over the flues that extend from the fires to 
the stack. The metal is melted in standard No. 80 
mill crucibles. 

Back of the fires are the mold pits, one for each 
set cf fires. These pits are 12 ft. long, 5'. ft. wide, 


Located in a 
running in and finishing mills handles the coils in and out of the pickling tanks beneath 
at the 
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Straight Line A pneumatic trolley hoist at the 


Some of the straightening rolls 
right 


and 4 ft. deep, the mo.d standing in a vertical posi- 
vion in the pits when veing puured. Une side of 
the shop is used for flat moid work tor sheets, and 
uie Olucr tor casting rods. The rod molds are dou- 
Lie. The crucibies are lifted by means of a pair 
of tongs, to which the block on the end of a crane 
pulley is hooked. Connected to the crane by means 
of a swivel hook is a rod, having at the opposite end 
a section that serves as a pad, and by means of this 
the caster holds the crane and the crucible sus- 
pended on the hook at a sufficient distance from him 
while the crucible is being poured. After pouring, 
the molds are opened and the rods are placed on a 
filing bench for filing off the burrs. They are then 
placed on trucks to be taken to the'rolling mills. 
The molds are cleaned in the casting shop by means 
of scrapers, wire brushes and brooms. On leaving 
the casting shop the bars are weighed. Before the 
first rolling operation the burrs are cut off. 

The rolling mill equipment consists of four 
double mills, or eight sets of rolls, one motor driv- 
ing each double mill. The first is a breaking-down 
mill of two sets of 22 x 24-in. rolls, operated at 16 
r.p.m. and driven by a 500-hp. motor, 590 r.p.m. 
The second mill is used for running down and has 
two sets of 18 x 20-in. rolls that are driven by a 
300-hp. motor at 40 r.p.m. There are two finishing 
mills, each with two sets of 14 x 16-in. rolls, driven 
by a 250-hp. motor at a speed of approximately 60 
r.p.m. An additional pair of finishing rolls will be 
installed, these being duplicates of the finishing 
mills now in use. All the mills except the first 
breaking down are equipped with automatic 
coiling blocks. 

The drive from the motors to the mills is through 
cut steel herringbone gears. The bearings are self- 


set 
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Wire and Rod Mills at the Left, and Four of the Annealing 
Together with the Spray Cooling System just Outside the 
beds 28 ft. long 


lubricating, oil being pumped from a tank in a pit 
to an overhead drum from which it is fed to the 
bearings, the pump being belt driven from the 
journai of the gear. 

After the first breaking down in which the sheets 
are reduced to a thickness of 1% to % in. they 
go to straightening rolls, and then to overhauling 
machines for removal of the scale and imperfec- 
tions. Three overhauling machines are provided 
for material over 10 in. wide. Anything under that 
width is overhauled on two slab milling machines. 
After overhauling the bars pass through the second 
breaking down rolls, and are rolled in gages from 
No. 4 to No. 10, being coiled on leaving these rolls. 

Two slitting machines are provided, one with a 
capacity for slitting up to 27-in. widths, and the 
other for slitting up to 12-in. widths. The larger 
machine has a motor-driven coiler for coiling heavy 
metal, and a block for coiling the lighter gages. 
After slitting and being cut to 9 ft. lengths, the 
metal is passed through straightening rolls. Dry- 
ing out machines are provided for drying out the 
metal after annealing and pickling and before go- 
ing to the slitters. 

For pickling two pickling tanks and one water 
tank are provided with each mill except of course 
the breaking down rolls. The pickling equipment 
is located directly in front of the rolls, this loca- 
tion being found very advantageous in getting work 
out rapidly. The coils are placed on racks which 
are handled by a pneumatic hoist, one of these 
hoists being provided for each pickling set. The 
hoist is attached to a hand-operated trolley, the 
runway of which extends parallel to the mills from 
the running-in to the finishing mills. The 
hoist also has a transverse travel on the trolley. 


sets 








the 
are 


Right, 
muffies 


the 
The 
wide 


urnaces at 
Furnaces. 
and 8 ft 


Shown 
with 


Discharge 
ol the 


Ends Being 
under-fired type 


For annealing, which is done after every pass 
through the rolls, there are six single chamber fuel 
oil and steam fired double end under-fired muffles 
with bed 28 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 28 in. high. Two 
additional mufties will be instailed, and four will 
be used for sheets, and four for rods. The bars 
and coils are placed on muffle pans consisting of 
long sheets of iron, and from the charging side 
these pans of metal are drawn into the muffles by 
electrically operated pan pullers and long hooks, 
one of these pullers being located near the dis- 
charge end of the muffle. When annealed the pan 
of metal is pulled in a similar manner from the 
muffle to a truck on the discharge side of the 
muffle, and there the material is water cooled by 
means of eight overhead sprays all controlled by 
one valve. The water passes through a grating and 
into a dray. 

The wire and rod department is equipped with 
two pair of 18 x 36-in. rod rolls, driven by a 125- 
hp. motor at a speed of 125 r.p.m. The metal is 
given six passes through this mill to reduce it from 
a1‘, in. to a % in. rod, its form after successive 
passes being alternately oval and square, and finally 
round. While being reduced in six the 
metal is given four annealing operations instead 
of six annealings. 

The breaking down or first drawing operation is 
done on a 50-ton draw bench, 25 ft. long, or 
bull block attached to this bench. 


passes 


on a 


Wire below 1 in. 
in diameter is drawn on the bull block, and rods in 
larger sizes on the draw bench. There is also a 
40-ft. draw bench for drawing 1-in. to '»-in rods, 


and between these two draw benches a pickling tank 
22 ft. long and 30 in. 


hoists. 


wide, served by pneumatic 
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Further down in the rod mill department is a 
75-ft. finishing draw bench for drawing rods from 
3%, in. to *g in. in diameter. In connection with 
this are three pickling tanks and three water tanks, 
5 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. deep. From this bench 
the coils go to saws for cutting off the points and 
butt ends, and then to straighteners. In the rod 
mill department a springing machine and coiler are 
provided for expanding the metal and preventing it 
from cracking in the muffles. In this department 
are also the necessary equipment in pointing and 
straightening machines. To the present equipment 
seven of the latest type of bull blocks will be added 
shortly, these being furnished by the Morgan Con- 
struction Co. Two tumbling barrels will also be 
installed for drying and cleaning. From these the 
coils will pass direct to stock racks and from these 
racks to the shipping room. For handling metal 


The Breaking-Down or First Drawing Operation Is Done 
Block Which Attached to This Bench, the Bull Block 
Two other benches for smaller sizes and for finishing a 


Is 


and finished product around the plant an electric 
tractor is provided. This hauls steel platform 
trucks or trailers of various types. 

The mills were built by the A. Garrison Foundry 
Co.; the muffles by the W. S. Rockwell Co.; the 
overhauling and slitting machines and straighten- 
ing rolls by the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Torrington Mfg. Co., and the Philadel- 
phia Roll Machine Co.; the draw benches by the 
Continuous Casting Co.; the jib cranes and trolleys 
by the Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co.; and the motors 
by the Allis-Chalmers Co. and the Lincoln Electric 
Co. Located in the sheet department is a Toledo 
press for blanking shells. 

In one corner of the metal storage house and 
casting shop is a chemical laboratory completely 
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equipped for making electrolytic analyses of metal 
received at te plant, and for analyzing finished 
product and making various physical and mechani- 
cal tests. The equipment inc¢lug n electric fur- 
‘nace, sclerescope and metallograpmie apparatus. 

The interior brick and wood work are painted 
white and the steel a light blue, making the build- 
ings unusually light. The floors are of brick, and 
the roof is of the Carey built-up type. Shower 
baths are provided and the plant is heated by a 
fan system, with overhead sheet metal conduits 
from an apparatus in a separate building. This 
includes two 250-hp. upright boilers, which, in ad- 
dition to heating the plant, supply steam for the 
muffles and pickling tanks. The plant was de- 
signed and erected by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Co., New York. 

The Cleveland Brass & Copper Mills, Incorpor- 


on a 50-Ton Draw Bench, Shown at the Left, Bull 
Being Used for Drawing Wire Under 1 In. in Diamete! 


re located along the outer wall further down in this bay 


or a 


ated, was formed a year ago with a capital of $1,- 


500,000. H. C. Osborn, president of the American 
Multigraph Co., Cleveland, is president; B. F. 
Brusstar, formerly general manager of the Michigan 
Brass & Copper Co., Detroit, is vice-president and 
general manager; B. M. Gardner, who for a number 
of years has been well known in the brass and cop- 
per industry in the Central West as sales agent for 
different companies, is secretary and sales man- 
ager; and H. P. McIntosh, Jr., is treasurer. In 
addition to the officers, the directors include J. H. 
Foster, president Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., S. H. 
Moore, general manager Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., 
W. D. Sayle, president Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co., C. R. Hamilton; J. H. Harrison, general 
manager Atlas Bolt & Screw Co., and J. A. House. 
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Measuring Soaking Pit Gas Consumption 


Apparatus to show the total quantity of coke-oven 
gas consumed in the soaking pits at the plant of the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has recently 
been made by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
In addition to showing the total quantity of gas used 
on an integrating meter the rate of flow is shown 
graphically on a curve-drawing instrument. One of 
the company’s Thomas meters has been installed in a 
housing which replaces a portion of the gas pipe line. 
The recording instrument together with the indicating 
meter are both installed in the office of the rolling- 
mill superintendent. 

The operation of this meter, which was illustrated 
in THE IRON AGE, March 16, 1911, has for its basis 
the measurement of the heat capacity of a gas electri- 
cally. This heat is supplied by a current of electricity 
flowing through a heater consisting of resistance 
material. The temperature difference between the two 
ends of the apparatus is kept uniform and the number 
of watts required to maintain this figure varies directly 
as the quantity of gas flowing. In this way, the energy 
input in watts forms a measure of the quantity of gas 
flowing and is measured by a wattmeter of either the 
graphic recording or the indicating type or in this case 
both. The fixed temperature difference, which is 2 deg. 
Fahr., is maintained by the action of a device made 
upon the same general principle as the autographic 
temperature recorders used in connection with resist- 
ance thermometers and is constructed on principle of 
the Wheatstone bridge operating to change the energy 
input to the heater according to the difference in the 
electrical resistance of the two thermometers. This 
variation depends upon the extent to which the tem- 
perature of the gas passing through the screen at the 
outlet end of the meter has been raised by the heater, 
and as soon as it becomes greater or less than that 
corresponding to the desired difference the amount of 
current is varied to produce the standard temperature 
variation. As the flow of gas increases the difference 
has a tendency to decrease as additional energy is intro- 
duced to heat the increased weight of gas so as to 
maintain the constant temperature difference. 

The thermometers used in connection with the meter 
are in the form of screens of nickel wire placed so 
as to come in contact with all the gas passing through 
the meter. The electrical resistance of the screen 
changes in proportion to the changes in the tempera- 





The Amount of Coke Oven Gas Supplied to a Soaking Pit Is 
Measured by a Meter That Operates by Determining the 
Heat Capacity of the Gas Electrically 
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A Graphie 


Record of the Gas Consumption Is Made 
and Shows at a Glance Just How Much Is 
Used at Any Time in the Soaking Pit Building 


in the 


Office Being 


ture and any variation in the difference of temperature 
between them causes an increase or decrease in the 
amount of electrical energy required to maintain a 
fixed temperature change in the gas since the screens 
form two arms of a Wheatstone bridge. As the amount 
of electricity required to heat the gas to the desired 
degree is small, it can be conducted on wires that are 
comparatively small in diameter, thus enabling the 
meter to be placed in the superintendent’s office or any 
other desired location which may be several hundred 
feet from the meter proper. 


New Jersey Plants Close for Lack of Power 


Manufacturers of New Jersey have appealed to 
Washington for relief from the shutting off of electric 
power on certain days of the week by the Public Serv- 
ice of Newark and other cities. Among the plants 
working on Government orders which are affected are 
the Thomas A. Edison Co., East Orange; Splitdorf Elec- 
trical Co., Newark; International Arms & Fuse Co., 
Bloomfield; General Electric Co., Harrison; Driver- 
Harris Co., Harrison; Remington Arms Co., Hoboken; 
Crucible Steel Co., Jersey City; Snead Iron Works Co., 
Jersey City; Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Jersey City; 
American Radiator Co., Bayonne; Electro-Dynamic Co., 
Bayonne; Carbo-Hydrogen Co., Bayonne; Bayonne Steel 
Casting Co., Bayonne. The Publhic Service has not been 
getting a sufficient coal supply to maintain its regular 
power service to industrial plants. Its service for some 
weeks past has been frequently interrupted, often for 
two or three days at a time. 


Alien Factory Taken Over by Government 


The Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia, has been 
taken over by the United States Government and will 
be conducted by the Alien Property Custodian, its presi- 
dent, Adalbert Wilhelm Fischer, having been interned as 
a dangerous alien enemy. The Schutte & Koerting Co. 
has been engaged for some time in the manufacture of 
parts for warships. It owns and controls certain pat- 
ents under which automatic ejector and injector boiler 
valves are made for installation on practically every 
ship that is built. The common stock of the company 
stood on the books in the name of Ernest Koerting of 
Germany, believed to be a kinsman of the German Em- 
peror. The plant is valued at $1,700,000. 


The Dayton Coal, Iron & Railway Co., which is 
controlled by H. S. Matthews and associates, is putting 
forward work on the two blast furnaces, the coal mines, 
coke ovens and ore mines at Dayton, Tenn., as rapidly 
as possible, the expenditure being estimated at about 
$100,000. Five or six months will probably be re- 
quired for the completion of the improvements. 


Various Price-Fixing Plans Proposed 


Pomerene Bill Lags and Other Measures Are 
Not Favorably Considered — The Latest’ Steps 
Toward Centralization of Purchases at Washington 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—Renewed interest has been 
aroused in the subject of Government price fixing and 
control of iron and steel by the presentation in both 
houses of new measures which, while less compre- 
hensive than the Pomerene bill, represent radical] ad- 
vances in the development of the policy of Government 
ownership and regulation. One of these measures is 
a bill presented in the House by Representative Hardy, 
of Texas, appropriating $50,000,000 to enable the Gov- 
ernment to instal! the necessary plants and acquire 
material for the production of all iron and steel re- 
quired for war purposes. A _ second bill, framed by 
the Food Administration and pending in executive ses- 
sion before both House and Senate Committees on 
Agriculture and accompanied by numerous amendments 
extending its scope, proposes that the Government shall 
control the price of many articles made of iron and 
steel in the form of agricultural machinery, farming 
implements, household utensils, etc. 


The Pomerene Bill 


The failure of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to give further consideration to the Pomerene 
bill has caused much dissatisfaction among the radical 
members of both houses, who had hoped that this 
measure would be placed on the statute books before 
the expiration of the recent extension to April 1 of 
the September schedule of controlled prices for iron and 
steel. Members of the Senate Committee had explained 
the delay by pointing to the great importance of the 
administration’s program of railroad legislation which 
has been under consideration almost continuously since 
the holiday recess, but which has now been reported to 
the Senate. Assurances were given in some quarters 
that the Pomerene bill would be taken up as soon as the 
railroad measures were sent to the Senate, but while 
this has not been done, it is further explained that the 
railroad bills are now being debated and that their 
consideration requires the constant attendance and very 
close attention of all the members of the committee, 
making it impossible to consider so important a meas- 
ure as the Pomerene bill at this time. 

Quite regardless of the question as to whether 
Senator Pomerene and his colleagues who have urged 
action on his bill are really desirous of its early pas- 
sage, the parliamentary situation makes it highly im- 
probable that it can be placed on the statute books 
before the iron and steel price schedule lapses on 
March 31 next. It would be exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to provide for the consideration of this 
measure in both House and Senate Committees and for 
the exhaustive debate that would be certain to ensue 
during the period of less than six weeks now remaining, 
even if there were no organized opposition. There 
have been indications, however, that the bill will be 
opposed and that skillful tactics will be employed to 
prevent its passage. It is practically certain that the 
bill, if reported, will be amended in both houses, a fact 
that would insure the consumption of considerable time 
in conference committee. It is also perfectly apparent 
that very little opposition will be sufficient to block 
the progress of the Pomerene bill in view of the con- 
gested condition of the Senate docket and the efforts 
which the administration is making to secure the early 
passage of such comprehensive measures as the rail- 
road bills, the McAdoo measure for the war financing 
of corporations and the President’s extraordinary propo- 
sition embodied in the Overman bill authorizing the 
complete reorganization of the executive departments. 


The Hardy Bill 


The Hardy bill presented in the House during the 
past week, according to its title, is intended “to provide 


further for the national security and defense by making 
provision for the purchase of iron ore, coking coal, 
limestone, and other material essential for the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, and constructing, equipping, 
maintaining and operating blast furnaces and steel 
plants and mills by the Government of the United 
States.” 
The text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted 
of war, it is « 


That. by reason of the existence of a state 
sential to the national security and defense 


for the successful prosecution of the war and for the support 


and maintenance of the Army, the Navy, and the merchant 
marine, and fe the 


economy and conservation of the re- 


sources of the Government 


Lnited 


to provide for the purchase and 


acquisition by the States of an adequate supply of 


iron ore, c« ing coal ind limestone, 


so co-ordinated by trans- 
portation iilities as to enable it to economically produce all 
of the pig iron and steel and their products necessary for the 
Army, the Navy, and the mer- 
uses of the United States; 


President of the 


uses anda equ ts of the 
chant marine, and other 


thereof the 


and be- 
United States is hereby 
authorized and empowered to acquire, by purchase, for the 
Army, the Navy, and the mer- 
chant marine, and for other uses of the Government of the 
United States, iron or 


eause 
uses and requirements of the 
limestone in the 


co-ordinated by 
transportation facilities that pig iron and steel may be eco- 


coking coal and 


mines, or separated from the mines, so 


nomically produced therefrom, and in such quantities as may 


be necessary for such uses and 


requirements and as will 
render the United States independent of centralized control 
of iron ore and iron by 


Sec. 2. That the 


individuals or corporations. 
President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to construct, equip, maintain, and operate blast 
furnaces and steel plants and mills, having capacity to manu- 
facture and produce from the iron ore, coking coal, and lime- 
stone so acquired, iron and steel sufficient for the uses and 
Army, the Navy, and the 


United States 


requirements of the merchant 
marine, and other uses of the 
Sec 3 That for the 


visions of this act the 


purpose of carrying out the pro- 
expenditure of $50,000,000 is hereby 
authorized 

Sec. 4. That the 


of the 


President may authorize the Secretary 
Navy and the Secretary of War to exercise all of the 
powers of this Act for the purposes herein expressed; and 
when so authorized they shall proceed without delay to ac- 
quire by purchase such co-ordinated constituents for pig iron 
and steel making, and to construct and equip such blast fur- 
steel plants, and mills, and when the same are so 
constructed and equipped they shall maintain and operate 
them, from the raw material so purchased iron, 
steel, and their products necessary to meet the uses and re- 
quirements of their departments and of the merchant marine 
und other uses of the Government 


naces, 


producing 


Texas Plan Rejected 


While this measure is being urged as a general 
project and without any attempt at suggesting the 
location of the proposed plants or the region from which 
the raw materials referred to are to be drawn, it is 
surmised here that the author has in mind the launch- 
ing, through this proposed legislation, of a project 
which the United States Shipping Board has already 
rejected as impracticable. Nearly a year ago certain 
parties interested in Southern iron ore lands and pos- 
sessing railroad franchises and water fronts in the 
vicinity of Beaumont, Tex., sought to interest General 
Goethals and his associates on the Shipping Board in a 
plan under the terms of which the Government would 
advance the money for the mining of ore, coal and 
limestone and for the construction of blast furnaces 
and steel works for the manufacture of steel intended 
to be used chiefly in the construction of ships. Accord- 
ing to figures presented to the Shipping Board, steel 
plates and shapes could thus be supplied to the Govern- 
ment at a fraction of the market rate and it would be 
practicable to build steel ships at a saving of from 20 
to 30 per cent of ruling contract prices. After the 
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board had given some consideration to this project it 
was referred to the Council of National Defense, where 
it came under the inspection of the Steel Committee 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. As the 
council could not see its way clear to recommending the 
adoption of this project, the Shipping Board took no 
further action but the promoters appealed to Congress 
and, recently, during hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, charged that the board was in- 
fluenced in its adverse decision by members of the 
Steel Committee. Very little credence is given here to 
the statements made in this connection, and it has been 
apparent that the Senate committee has not been 
impressed by the testimony supporting the charges. 


Bill Is Doomed 


It is probable that the House Committee on Military 
Affairs will be urged to give consideration to the Hardy 
measure as soon as the pending annual military appro- 
priation bill is out of the way. As a matter of courtesy 
to the introducer, the committee may hear him, although 
Chairman Dent and several of his colleagues are already 
familiar with the details of the project which have been 
presented to them in private. It is regarded as unlikely 
that the bill will receive favorable consideration, 
although its promoters give ample evidence of their 
intention to keep up the agitation for its passage. 


Price-Fixing Schemes 


The exact terms of the Food Administration’s bills 
extending governmental price control to agricultural 
machinery, farming implements, household utensils, 
etc., cannot be presented, as the measures are under 
consideration in executive session and have not yet 
been printed. The principle upon which Federal price 
control is to be extended is the necessity for main- 
taining reasonable prices for everything employed in 
the raising of food crops and in the preparation of 
food. The presentation of these bills, however, has 
served as the signal for the formulation of many 
amendments extending price control far beyond the 
limits suggested by the Food Administration. These 
amendments are still in the custody of their framers, 
but it is understood that in the aggregate they cover 
almost as comprehensive a field as the Pomerene bill. 
The desire of the Food Administration to pass the 
measures it has framed, however, will militate strongly 
against the adoption of amendments calculated to over- 
load the bills and the disposition of both House and 
Senate committees will be to resist “riders” of all kinds. 


Centralizing Purchasing 


Regardless of whether the Pomerene bill or other 
price-fixing measures are to be enacted, the adminis- 
tration now frankly concedes the necessity of central- 
izing purchasing control and, although still opposing 
the Director of Munitions bill and that creating a war 
cabinet, is planning a reorganization of the purchasing 
bureaus of the War Department and the War Industries 
Board, and will probably ultimately include every 
agency of the Government buying war material. The 
comprehensiveness of this reorganization will depend 
to some extent upon the success of the President in 
securing the passage of the Overman bill authorizing 
him to rearrange the functions of the executive depart- 
ments in his discretion, and, from present indications, 
if the Overman bill becomes a law, it is safe to predict 
that a bureau will be established, the chief of which 
will exercise all the functions of a Director of Muni- 
tions. That the President regards this step as not only 
necessary but exceedingly urgent is evidenced by the 
fact that during the past week he has summoned to 
the White House several of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Senate, including prominent Republicans, 
and has asked them to aid in passing the Overman bill 
at the earliest possible moment. While the minority 
members of the Senate have given the President no 
pledges, they have decided not to make a party issue 
of this or any other war measure, and this fact has 
greatly increased the chances of favorable action on 
the Overman proposition. 

The announcement of the War Department made 
«ublic during the past week that the reorganization of 
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the general staff and the creation of five main adminis- 
trative divisions will include the inauguration of a 
new system of purchases has brought thousands of 
inquiries to the Secretary of War as to the practical 
operation of the new buying machinery. It is now 
explained that one of the five new divisions will have 
supervisory charge of all purchases made by the several 
purchasing bureaus of the department. At the head 
of this division will be Col. Palmer E. Pierce, who has 
been promoted to be a brigadier general. Associated 
with and subordinate to him will be Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, of New York, who has been given the new title 
of Surveyor of Purchases and Supplies. 

“The function of Mr. Stettinius,” says Secretary 
Baker in a formal statement, “will be largely that of 
a surveyor of the industrial field, and an accelerator 
of war supplies. He is to be largely instrumental in 
maintaining an even flow of production to the pur- 
chasing agencies of the War Department. It is within 
his province to keep track of the capacity and produc- 
tion of contractors. If there are changes in the require- 
ments of the American Expeditionary Forces, orders for 
these changes must be passed on down the line by 
Mr. Stettinius, so that the production may be in accord 
with the demand. Mr. Stettinius will also watch closely 
the transportation and shipping situation in order that 
the production and deliveries of war materials may 
properly proceed. 

“In other words, Mr. Stettinius, a business man and 
purchasing agent of vast experience, may figuratively 
be called the ‘surveying eye’ for the Director of Pur- 
chases and Supplies, who is a military officer and 
assistant to the Chief of Staff. Mr. Stettinius will 
endeavor to mobilize industry for the war needs of the 
department and when a certain article is required he 
will know where that article may be readily obtained 
and the price at which it may be obtained.” 


Will Be Co-ordinated 


Under the new system, the work of the Director of 
Purchases and Supplies of the War Department will 
be co-ordinated with the purchasing agencies of other 
departments through the War Industries Board. Where 
two branches of the War Department require the same 
article, of which the supply is limited, priority will be 
determined by Gen. Pierce, but in the event that the 
Navy or some other department needs something also 
required by the War Department, the matter will be 
taken up by Gen. Pierce with the purchasing repre- 
sentative of the other department and the two officials 
will consult the War Industries Board for the determi- 
nation of priority. It is intended that under this plan 
“there shall be co-ordination, system and overhead 
regulation in the letting of contracts by the purchasing 
branches, signal, medical, engineers and quartermaster 
general, in the distribution and storage of supplies.” 
Major General Goethals, now acting Quartermaster 
General, will also serve as Director of Storage and 
Traffic and in this latter capacity will direct priorities 
of transportation and storage in the United States, 
the embarkation of supplies and troops and all overseas 
transportation. In exercising these duties, Gen. Goe- 
thals will work in conjunction with the shipping board, 
the Director General of Railroads and the several 
supply bureaus, maintaining co-operative relations with 
the overhead division of Purchases and Supplies headed 
by Gen. Pierce. Ww. L. C. 


The Latshaw Steel & Metal Products Corporation, 
220 Broadway, New York, opened a branch office in 
the Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, on Feb. 1. 
Marvin W. Singer is in charge. At the present time 
the corporation has either a representative or a selling 
connection in leading foreign centers, and it is planned 
to open branch offices at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
other cities in the United States. 


The American Steel & Wire Co. has taken out a 
permit for a benzol plant that will be erected in con- 
nection with its new coke plant in Cleveland. It will 
occupy a one-story building, 96 x 111 ft. 


ADG 


SHORT DAY WILL NOT WIN WAR 


A New England Manufacturer Attacks Union 
Limitations 


An open letter addressed by C. E. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., to 
kK. Kent Hubbard, Middletown, Conn., president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, has had 
wide circulation in the manufacturing centers of New 
England. Mr. Whitney describes the letter as the “war 
program of the Whitney Mfg. Co. and reasons why we 
wish to be supported by our Government and by other 
employers.” It inveighs strongly against the eight- 
hour day as will appear from the following extracts: 

“Our working time until the war is over we desire 
to calculate as 24 hr. per day. Where products of our 
manufacture are necessary and delivery essential, we 
would appreciate a free hand to secure in our own way 
a maximum of output and efficiency, providing, of 
course, that we comply with State and Federal laws. 

“We consider it un-American and unpatriotic dur- 
ing the progress of the war to talk, think or recognize 
8 hr. or any other number of hours under 24 hr. per 
day, until each branch of industry can determine what 
will give the greatest degree of efficiency and the maxi- 
mum of output keeping within the law. 

“We hold that every employer must consider supply 
and demand of labor and material, and this question of 
supply and demand must be fully recognized if we are 
to win the war with a minimum loss of life, and in the 
shortest space of time, and with the least expense to 
our country. 

“Under certain circumstances for example, three 
8-hr. shifts might be most desirable in a department or 
in an industry, but this might change and become a 
crime as compared with two 12-hr. shifts if labor were 
unprocurable and our boys in the trenches were being 
slaughtered by the thousands for want of equipment, as 
was experienced by our Allies. 

“It is certain we know more about the production of 
our own specialties than outsiders, and we desire to 
make a patriotic record during this war with a feeling 
that we are operating in a land of liberty and engaged 
in a colossal conflict for the democracy of the world. 

“In dealing with labor we would like to consider it a 
sacred American right to sell and purchase on any basis 
agreeable to both parties, and if by this American 
method we are not fully complying with all existing 
wage laws, we would like to cover the provisions of the 
law by the payment of a cash bonus for the particular 
labor embraced by the law. 

“When our Government passed laws regulating 
work in Government arsenals which were absolutely 
unworkable if involved in war, it was not our fault, and 
as America cannot win the war on an 8-hr. basis, we 
object to contracts in which any reference is made to 
8 hr. 

“Let patriotic manufacturers cover wage laws by 
paying the cash involved in the law and eliminate the 
misrepresentation involved in 8-hr. talk when every 
person with ordinary brains would cry suicide for 
America if we should put our country on an 8-hr. basis 
during this serious war period. 

“We have some self-appointed patriots who may 
think it a crime for a healthy athlete to work more than 
8 hr. in a warm, sanitary factory, attending a clever 
machine performing its task, three square meals a day, 
comfortable home, high wages, moving pictures, etc., 
but they expect the boys in the trenches and Red 
Cross and Y. M. C. A. workers and others on the battle- 
fields to deliver the goods. Nothing is said about 8 hr. 
for them—and certain wage laws do not apply to Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., and Knights of Columbus workers, 
or to our boys drafted to give their lives for our 

‘country. 

“The question has been asked, what have manufac- 
turers done besides the making of profit? In this con- 
nection our concern is not ashamed of its record. It 
started about 21 years ago in a small rented room 
with small capital and about seven employees, and it 
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took years to become established and out of financial 
danger and worry. Now, thank Heaven, we have a 
modern, clean, sanitary, fire-proof factory, about 700 
mostly loyal employees, debts paid each month, a good 
working reserve, including a reasonable supply of 
Liberty bonds, and we are serving our country with a 
high production of goods absolutely necessary for the 
conduct of the war, and with substantial payments for 
taxes, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
ete. 

“We did not get into this strong position on an 8-hr. 
basis, but we did get there on the square and on the 
‘open shop.’ We have never exhibited fear because we 
have none to exhibit. 

“If any one in our employ undertakes to stop our 
war efficiency program by intimidation or otherwise, 
he will be discharged without delay, and we will con- 
tinue to increase our efficiency until the war is over 
if our Government will convict of treason any person 
who maliciously interferes with any other person who 
honestly wishes to work for his country and who is 
satisfied with his employment. 

“Until the war is over we are willing to operate at 
a profit, or at no profit, or at a loss, whichever may 
be best for our country, but we object to advertising 
any 8-hr. propaganda when we know it would mean 
ruin for our country if this program were enforced. 

“Is there an officer in our Army, Navy or Govern- 
ment who would dare put our country on an 8-hr. basis 
during this war? If not, why annoy manufacturers 
by making any reference to 8 hr. in contracts? 

“After the war is over we may or may not be able to 
obtain our share of business in the markets of the 
world on an 8-hr. basis, and manufacturers may then 
be called pirates for operating more than 8 hr., but 
these 8-hr. songs should be squelched until after the 
war, because we understand about a half million of our 
best able-bodied men are now near the battle fields and 
ready to face murder machines and inventions which. 
the devil never dreamed of. 

“We hold that 60 per cent of the citizens of this 
country are asleep at the switch, and it is about time 
for them to wake up and realize that something has 
happened. 

“We consider labor union methods the greatest 
menace in our country at this period, and believe the 
employers are largely responsible for this menace by 
overlooking certain American rights and duties. If 
every community had followed Hartford County in Con- 
necticut during the past 10 years, we believe the two 
thousand plus strikes which have been called since 
war was declared would have been less than two 
hundred. 

“There are a lot of people in this country who are 
too small to call things by their right names, and we 
believe the employers and members of Congress are 
well represented in this band wagon. 

“We believe 80 per cent of the men representing 
labor would do the square thing if all employers and 
Government officials would come out into the open and 
call a spade a spade. 

“This war will never be won on any jelly-fish-back- 
bone platform.” 


New Colorado By-Product Coke Plant 


The Industrial Bulletin, published by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. gives a description in its January issue 
of the Koppers by-product coke plant at Minnequa steel 
works, Pueblo, Col., which is now about ready for oper- 
ation. The total cost of the by-product ovens, benzol 
plant, coal washer and the appliances connected with 
them was about $4,000,000. The two batteries, each 
containing 60 ovens, are designed for 16-hr. coke and 
will have a carbonizing capacity of nearly 70,000 tons 
of coal per month and a corresponding coke production 
of 46,000 tons. Provision has been made for the con- 
struction of two additional batteries in the future. 
Coals from the various mines of the company in the 
Trinidad district will be used in percentages producing 
the most desirable coke. The plant is the only one of 
its kind west of the Mississippi, excepting that of the 
Laclede Gas Co. at St. Louis. 
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Rulings on Export Shipments 


In the case of shipments by rail to foreign countries 
contiguous to the United States, the customs collector 
at the port of exportation, according to an announce- 
ment of the War Trade Board on Jan. 30, will retain 
the copy of shippers’ declaration and will deliver it 
to the consular officer nearest to his port. The consular 
officer will forward it to the American consular officer 
nearest to the point of destination, as indicated on the 
declaration. Shipments for export which have been 
made prior to and are in transit on Feb. 1 may proceed 
under the old forms of shippers’ declaration, provided 
said declaration is delivered in quadruplicate. 

The War Trade Board announced on Jan. 31 that 
all shipments made prior to Feb. 15 and destined to 
Canada or Mexico via rail, vehicle or ferry, will not 
require the new form of shippers’ export declaration, 
which it was recently announced must be used in con- 
nection with export shipments made on or before Feb. 1, 
but may proceed under the present form of shippers’ 
export declaration, provided said form is filed in quad- 
ruplicate. All shipments leaving the United States by 
vessels bound for foreign ports on and after Feb. 1 
must be accompanied by the new declaration form 
bearing the shippers’ oath. 

Shipments of goods on the conserved list are being 
sent out of this country by parcel post, according to 
the War Trade Board. In many cases this is done by 
persons who are ignorant of the President’s proclama- 
tions concerning exports and who do not realize that 
by not first securing an export license they are violat- 
ing the law. The individual may apply for licenses at 
the Bureau of Exports, 1435 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, or at any of the branches of the bureau which are 
located in the following cities: Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Nogales, El] Paso, Eagle Pass, 
Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Boston and New York. 


Hog Island May Complete Ships on Schedule 


Fifty shipways are to be built at the Hog Island 
shipyard of the American International Shipbuilding 
Corporation, according to an announcement made in 
Philadelphia by Rear Admiral F. T. Bowles, who is now 
supervising the work of the yard for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. It had been reported that owing 
to the delays in getting the plant equipped the number 
of shipways would be reduced to 32, but Admiral Bowles 
has decided that it will be possible to build the 50 ways, to 
build vessels on those ways and to launch them on time. 
The contact of the American International Shipbuilding 
Corporation calls for the delivery of 50 ships by Nov. 1, 
1918, and despite the publicity given to the large expen- 
ditures for constructing the shipyard, good progress is 
being made and it seems likely that, under Admiral 
Bowles’ management, the ships will be built on schedule. 

According to Admiral Bowles, the last of the 50 
keels will be laid about May 17, if the weather is not 
too severe. The first ship, for which the keel has been 
laid, will be used as a sort of “pilot ship.” Its construc- 
tion will serve to give practical experience to the work- 
ing force. The original schedule provided for the com- 
pletion of the hulls in about 60 days from the date the 
keel was laid. 

The American International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion has contracts for 120 ships, 50 of which will be 400 
ft. long and 7500 deadweight tonnage and 70 will be 
450 ft. long and 8000 deadweight tonnage. 





The next regular meeting of the Philadelphia sec- 
tion of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers will be held in the Majestic Hotel in that 
city on Friday evening, March 1. John S. Rowan of 
the Rowan Controller Co., Baltimore, will read a paper 
on “Standardized Mill Table Controllers.” The next 
regular meeting of the Cleveland section will be held 
in that city in the Union League rooms in the Hotel 
Statler on Saturday, Feb. 23. B. W. Gilson of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will read a paper 
on “Generation, Distribution and Consumption of 


Power.” 
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Electrical Steel Engraving Machine 


For marking tools, gages and other hardened steel 
accessories such as are used in every machine shop, 
the Production Equipment Co., Inc., 2 East Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York, has brought out an electrical 
engraving machine. The power is taken from an elec- 





Trademarks, Owners’ Names or Any Other Form 

ot Lettering Can Be Engraved on Hardened 

Steel Tools by a New Electrical Engraving 
Machine 


tric light socket and a special bank of regulating 
switches is provided to control the depth of the etching 
according to the thickness of steel being engraved. 

The tool or piece of work to be marked is placed 
on a steel plate forming one side of the circuit while 
the special pencil used forms the other. A special ar- 
rangement to prevent sparking when the pencil is ap- 
plied or removed from the work is provided. The de- 
sign to be engraved on the steel is simply traced with 
the pencil just the same as the design would be drawn 
on a sheet of paper with an ordinary pen or lead pencil. 

The machine consists of a transformer, the primary 
circuit of which is connected to an alternating-current, 
electric light socket and a specal resistance is inserted 
in the secondary or marking circuit, as has been stated. 
to regulate the depth of the engraving. While the 
standard equipment is, of course, intended for use with 
alternating current, a special converter can be supplied 
to enable the machine to be used where only direct cur- 
rent is available. 


The Fulton Steel Corporation Now Operating 


The Fulton Steel Corporation is now in successful 
operation at Fulton, N. Y., where it is making alloy 
steels of different kinds—nickel, chromium, ball-bearing, 
magnet, etc.—in a l-ton Heroult furnace. This plant 
has a capacity to melt about 17 tons of steel per day. 
It makes the Great Bear brand of high-speed steel. 
The company’s metallurgist is Irving R. Valentine, for- 
merly with the General Electric Co. 


Booth-Hall Electric Steel Furnace Installation 


The Queen City Foundry Co., Denver, Col., has 
placed an order for a 1-ton Booth-Hall electric steel 
furnace to replace the converter equipment now being 
used by that company. Power will be delivered to the 
furnace by the Denver Gas & Electric Co. The in- 
stallation of this furnace will bring the total of this 
type in the United States to five. 


At the first annual meeting of the Liberty Steel Co., 
Warren, Ohio, held a few days ago, the old officers and 
directors were re-elected. Edward F. Clark is presi- 
dent and treasurer; H. M. Steel, vice-president and 
general manager, and I. A. Kenworthy, secretary. A 
new tin plate plant consisting of eight mills being built 
by the company is nearing completion, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be placed in operation about Apri) 1. 

































Management Applied in Winchester Shops’ 


The New Form of Organization in Cartridge 


Departments and Results—Tools Made to Sched- 
ule—How Machine Inspections Are Controlled 


BY W. E. 


NE of the more important departments of the 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co. is the car- 

tridge department. As has been previously 
told, this department at top capacity handles about 
500,000,000 pieces a day. It therefore has a speciai 
problem in the control of the production of car- 
tridges in such large masses and it is interesting, 
too, because in one section of this department is 
found a good typical example of the way in which 
the new organization was installed. 

Products of the cartridge department comprise 
chiefly paper shot shells, rim-fire metallic car- 
tridges, center-fire metallic pistol cartridges and 
center-fire metallic rifle cartridges. The work of 
processing starts with the pig metal received from 
the smelters and includes virtually everything to do 


FREELAND 


A factor of special importance in the operation 
of the cartridge department is that the raw stock 
for processing cartridge products represents nearly 
75 per cent of the value of the completed article, 
which makes it necessary so to organize that the 
work in process will pass through the department in 
a thin, rapid stream. Unless this is done, the car- 
rying charges of the work in process will be a very 
appreciable proportion of the total expenditures, 
this being especially so inasmuch as the machinery 
is largely automatic and semi-automatic and the 
amount of work done will be proportionately 
smaller. It essential, too, that machines be 
kept running constantly, as machine inactivity is 
very expensive. 

When the new form of organization was initi- 
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GENERAL SCHEME OF ORGANIZATION OF CARTRIDGE DEPARTMENT OF THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 





shops are named separately all of the shops of the group together with the symbol by which each is known and the foreman 


with cartridges to and including the shipping. The 
cartridge department casts and rolls the sheet metal 
and forms it into its final shape. It loads and 
assembles the cartridges, manufactures the paper 
boxes and packs and hermetically seals the tin-lined 
cases. 

Originally the department included fifty-two 
shops employing 6000 hands, which, when the work 
of reorganization was undertaken, were formed into 
ten groups: Brass shops, producing rolled metal 
and metal cups; primer shops, finished primers; 
center-fire shell shops, primed shells; rim-fire shell 
shops, rim-fire metallic shells; bullet shops, all types 
of bullets; metallic cartridge shops, assembling 
bullet, shell and powder into finished metallic car- 
tridges; empty paper shot shell shops, making com- 
pleted primed paper shot shells; loaded paper shot 
shell shops, where the shot is made and the shot 
shells loaded and packed; annealing and washing 
shops, serving all other groups of shops for anneal- 
ing and washing operations; cannon case shops, 
producing brass cases for large ordnance. 
on *Fourth article on the organization and management of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven. The first, 
printed in the issue of Jan. 3, covered the general features; 


the second, appearing on Jan. 17, was devoted to the unusual 
organization of the engineering departments. and the third. 


in the Jan. 24 issue, explained the methods of handling costs 


of each shop as well as the general foreman of the group 


ated, attention was centered wholly on the center- 
fire shell group, comprising ten shops, 700 machines 
and 1500 employees, as production was needed more 
acutely and more quickly from this group than the 
others because of military necessities. The de- 
partmental superintendent was furnished with a 
staff of five functional supervisors, and step by step 
the general foremen were provided with functional 
overseers. This form was precisely such as de- 
scribed in a preéeding article of this series, but it 
was practically impossible at the start to develop 
a complete system for such an organization to work 
with, and it was consequently necessary for the 
men selected for the various positions to work out 
their own salvation to a considerable extent, al- 
though the system and mechanism with which this 
organization was to work was developed with al} 
possible speed. 

In the process of this development, as was to 
have been expected, a condition arose where at 
one step of the development it was necessary te 
take vigorous action to impress upon the foremen 
that they were in complete command of their re- 
spective jobs and would be held responsible for 
results, this action extending to the point of re- 
quiring the functional overseers to transact their 
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a. 


IN THE CARTRIDGE MAKING SHOPS OF THE WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


business with the subordinate shops directly with 
the toremen of those shops. Naturally, as the or- 
ganization came upon a more substantial founda- 
tion and a true conception of the plan of the 
organization permeated throughout its personnel 
this necessity for emphasizing the responsibility 
of the foremen was greatly lessened and the func- 
tional men now work with considerable directness 
but with a very real co-operation with general fore- 
men and subordinate foremen. The spirit of the 
entire organization is now such that there is no 
stress laid upon lines of authority and short cuts 
are adopted wherever such procedure is not con- 
trary to the established policy of the organization. 
[It must not be inferred that the foremen fail to 
exercise their authority when necessary, but they 
have learned to make the best possible use of the 
functional staffs in order not to be overwhelmed 
by details—in other words, the military organiza- 
tion is growing to be more purely executive. 


Naturally a considerable length of time was 
necessary before all the elements that might pro- 
duce friction were brought into an entire under- 
standing of the methods of the new administration. 
The need for time was well expressed in a letter 
written at that time to one of the industrial engi- 


neers, in which Mr. Otterson, general manager, 
said: 

I would invite your attention to the desirability of allow 
ing plenty of time for the inertia of habit to permit tl 
<nowledge of the functional work to build up in the nd 
vidual’s mind gradually until he come to his own under 
standing of it, rather than to enforce the understanding 
upon him by means of definitions whi st appear art 
trary to him in the beginning 

Each function intended t represent i distinct ps 
chological type, and my view of it is that, if men are prop 
erly selected, they will gradually take to themselves that 
work which naturally belongs to their type In the beginning 
the aggressiveness on the part of one individua vil ad to 
his taking work from another who is less aggressiv« Th 
effort should be to stimulate the timid party rather than 


retard the aggressive one 
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Where tin packing cases are hermetically sealed by soldering (at 
Sheets of 


work in the cartridge department (at lower left) 
right), coated with paste, spun into tubes around a mandrel 
by coloring the paper near the end. After this they are 


It will be of some interest to show what hap- 
pened when this new organization in the center- 
fire shell shops got into its stride. From January, 
1916, to February,.1917, the average monthly pro- 
duction of military cartridges was increased nearly 
300 per cent, with an increase of about 30 per cent 
in the payroll and of about 50 per cent in equip- 
ment. These results would have been even larger 
if the organization of the tool-making forces had 
not presented problems which made it impossible 
to develop the tool department as rapidly as the 
cartridge department was developed. 

The initial step in the production of cartridges 
is the issuing of a monthly schedule by the sales 
department, which gives the monthly production 
desired for a period of one month three months 
later than the date when the schedule is sent to the 
cartridge department. Three copies of this monthly 
schedule are sent to the production superintendent 
of the cartridge department, who sends two copies 
to the planning section and one to the schedule 
section. How the problem of determining the pro- 
duction orders and tool orders is met is covered 
in a description of the method of control of mass 
production to appear in the succeeding article. 

The planning section maintains the balance-of- 
stores sheets for all the raw and worked materials 
and tools that are used exclusively in the cartridge 
department. Some conception of what this means 
may be conveyed by the statement that the items of 
production tools alone number nearly 9000. The 
planning section is not only responsible for the is- 
suing of the production orders, tool lists, gage lists, 
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plunged 


into a Water 
are thrust through a gaging machine which reduces them to the 


proper size 


In the Cartridge Making Shops 
of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. 


top). Several hundred women are engaged in inspection 


paper for tubes for shot shells are fed through the machine (at 
and ejected 


all automatically. The different colors are obtained 


proofing soiution and dried in ovens. Then they 


etc., but also has charge of the payroll work (tally 
men, planning board operators, timekeepers, pay- 
roll and cost clerks), keeps the master file of rates 
and tends to the clerical work of introducing rates 
into the shops. The planning section also makes 
estimates for the purchase of raw materials, car- 
rying these for six months in advance and correct- 
ing them each month. The preparation section fol- 
lows up tool orders, sees that the tools are deliv- 
ered to the department, has charge of special tool 
preparation work that is done within the depart- 
ment, prepares the tools for the tool cages and 
supervises the tool cages in the various shops. 

Each function performs its part in connection 
with the provision of tools. The planning section 
operates the tool balance sheets and originates the 
tool orders. The preparation section takes charge 
of the tools; the scheduling section controls the 
scheduling of tool orders, although the actual de- 
livery date on each tool] order is put on by the plan- 
ning section. The production section has nothing 
to do with the provision of tools, simply using them 
when provided. The inspection section takes care 
of such inspection of production tools as is deemed 
necessary. In view of the fact that the cartridge 
production tools are delivered to the department in 
a practically complete condition, it is essential that 
these tools be inspected very thoroughly before 
being placed in stock. 

An effort is constantly being made to order tools 
from the tool department to meet exactly the 
schedule for each month, and by having the manu- 
facturing schedule approximately three months in 
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advance it becomes possible to place orders with 
the tool department on a schedule basis rather than 
on a maximum and minimum basis, although great 
care must be exercised, because with the abolition 
of the maximum and minimum method of manu- 
facturing tools there is left no reservoir to draw 
upon to meet contingencies. There is also a certain 
amount of adjustment necessary, as it may not be 
true economy to manufacture some tools precisely 
upon the production schedule of the cartridge de- 
partment. It might in some cases be cheaper to 
manufacture six months’ or a year’s supply even, 
but in so doing a burden of responsibility is placed 
squarely upon the tool department to determine 
with reasonable accuracy that there will be a de- 
mand for the tools thus made. An idea of how this 
matter of production of more than schedule quan- 
tities is handled will be given in a later description 
of the operation of the tool department. 

The preparation section is in charge of the car- 
tridge tool storage room, wherein is carried an 
average of 700,000 production tools. A bin tag is 
made out for each delivery to the tool storage room, 
and the bins are operated on the familiar double- 
bin system. When all the tools recorded on one 
bin tag have been issued, the balance remaining 
in the bin is counted and entered on the bin tag, 
which is then sent to the planning section for check- 
ing against the tool balance record. This tool 
storage is considered a part of stores, but is oper- 
ated by the preparation section of the cartridge 
department precisely as the balance-of-stores sheets 
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section via the scheduling section. ‘The sorting of 
tools tor definite lots is done in a central tool! cage, 
which draws from the tool storage room for tnese 
lous and gathers ail the tools for one lot in one ot a 
set of interchangeable drawers. As soon as the 
tools thus gathered together tor a lot, the 
preparation is complete and the preparation ticket 
is cnecked and returned to the schedule section. The 
drawer full of tools is sent to the shop cage and held 
for schedule release. Each adjuster has a drawer 
with the tools for the job under lock and key and is 
held responsible for the tools. The planning board 
shows to whom the tools are charged. 

As a tool wears out it is put in a used-tool sec- 
tion of the drawer. Tools not used are returned to 
the central cage and used against the next requisi- 
tion. Used tools that can be used again by being 
shrunk are held for such shrinking by the central 
tool cage and applied against the next requisition. 
Used tools which cannot be thus reused are sent to 
the tool-salvage section of the tool department. 
There is no limitation on the supply of tools. If 
more are needed, the preparation overseer signs a 
requisition marked “excess tools,” and the adjuster 
secures them from the central too] cage or tool 
storage room. The issue of excess tools is posted 
on the tool] list and the reason for the need of more 
tools is studied later. 

The preparation section is also held responsibie 
for machine inspection. A form has been prepared 
for each class of machine which asks questions 
about all parts of the machine which must be 
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The master inspection record lists by number 
each fault that may develop On the back 
entered the report of the inspector indicating the 
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fault corresponding to the number 
are operated by the planning section. The tool 
balance sheets show the consumption per unit 


(1,000,000 cartridges) of each tool, estimated at 

first, but now revised from accumulated data. 
The tool lists with all the requisitions are for- 

warded to the preparation section by the planning 
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lists by number each fault that might develop. 
The shop inspection card is an exact copy of the 
master inspection record, and the reports returned 
by the inspector are entered by number, indicating 
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the fault, on the back of the master card. A repe- 
tition of the same number with any frequency calls 
for a complete investigation. The shop inspection 
card goes to the preparation overseer (always a 
machinist), who in large shops has several assist- 
ants. The inspection periods vary according to the 
class of machine and are determined by control 
cards, here reproduced. The master control card 
is filed by machine number and the shop control 
card is made out in duplicate, one being returned 
to the tickler file and the other going to the in- 
spector. The inspector returns the shop inspection 
report and the control copy together. The shop 
copy of the control card is then moved ahead in 
the tickler file to the next inspection date and the 
other tickler copy destroyed. 

The schedule section maintains a set of pin 
boards, by which it is able to visualize the progress 
by dates and quantities of any production lot. 
These boards are very similar to those in use in 
many other factories and are exceptional only in 
the number maintained and the thoroughness with 
which the various data are entered upon the board. 

The inspection section carries on a most pains- 
taking inspection of product, employing many young 
women to do this work. A specially interesting 
thing about the inspection section has been the 
results that have attended better tool making, ac- 
companied by better tool inspection and better 
adjusting. One result df the change in the method 
of tool manufacture and inspection has been a 
decrease of 43 per cent in the number of production 
tools required for a unit lot and a decrease of more 
than 50 per cent in scrap. The fact that a record 
of tool consumption is kept has unquestionably had 
a strong effect upon the workers. 

The biggest advance in tool quality has without 
doubt been due to the abolition of tool making in 
the cartridge department and the grinding of car- 
tridge tools to limits in the tool department. The 
cartridge department up to two years ago made all 
of its own tools, but at that time the cartridge 
production tool manufacturing shop was _ trans- 
ferred to the tool department. The succeeding 
steps in bringing about the change were these: 
First of all, the lapheads were removed from the 
shop floor and placed in the shop tool preparation 
room. The workmen found that the work could be 
done as well in that room as it had formerly been 
done by them at their machines, and when this 
confidence had been built up it was a very easy task 
to transfer this remaining work to the tool factory. 
Now practically all of the work that is done within 
the department is in the tool preparation rooms, 
where a little die lapping is performed. There is 
practically no die lapping being done at the ma- 
chine, although the adjuster may occasionally do a 
little hand lapping to remove a minute scratch in 
the die. The centralization of tool work in the tool 
department has helped to establish new standards 
of accuracy in output in the production shops, 
inasmuch as the users are naturally much more 
critical of tools made for them than of tools made 
by themselves. 


A new alloy, claimed to be a substitute for German 
silver, but having unusual properties, is known as 
Lucero. It is an alloy of copper and nickel and said to 
be permanent, non-corrosive and capable of withstand- 
ing higher temperatures than German silver. It does 
not contain zinc, as does German silver. It has a speci- 
fic resistance of 290 ohms per mile foot with a tem- 
perature co-efficient of 0001 deg. Fahr. It is made by 
the Electrical Alloy Co., 135 Broadway, New York, with 
workg at Morristown, N. J. 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL 


Favorable Outlook for Passage of Measure as 
Amended 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—A radical change in the 
plans of the managers of the daylight saving bill prom- 
ises to result in an early agreement between the House 
and Senate concerning the chief details of the measure 
and its final enactment within the next 30 days to take 
effect on March 31. The greatest possible interest is 
now being manifested in this measure by manufac- 
turers, merchants and other business men throughout 
the country, and it is practically assured that when 
Congress acts the entire nation will respond, determined 
to make a thorough test of an experiment that has al- 
ready resulted so successfully in the leading coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at a meeting held during the past week de- 
cided to abandon the plan of pushing the bill of Repre- 
sentative Sims, the new chairman of the committee, as 
a substitute for the original Calder measure and ordered 
a favorable report upon the latter bill, with an amend- 
ment designed merely to lengthen the period during 
which time shall be advanced one hour. The measure 
now has an advantageous position on the House cal- 
endar and can be passed with very brief debate when- 
ever a convenient interval in the business of the House 
affords an opportunity. 

The bill framed by Senator Calder, which passed the 
Senate last June, was made up of four sections. The 
first section established by law the standards of time 
now observed throughout the country; the second ap- 
plied these standards to the operations of all interstate 
railroads and other common carriers and made them 
official as related to acts of Federal officers required by 
law to be performed at certain fixed times; the third 
provided that the clocks should be set ahead one hour 
at 2 a. m. on the last Sunday in April and turned back 
one hour on the last Sunday in September in each year, 
while the fourth section officially designated the five 
time divisions of the United States as Eastern, Central, 
Mountain, Pacific and Alaska time. 

When the House committee took up the Calder bill, 
Chairman Sims submitted a substitute which provided 
that all clocks should be turned ahead 20 days after the 
passage of the act and not thereafter turned back. The 
advocates of this proposition urged that daylight could 
be husbanded in winter as well as summer and that 
there was no valid reason for turning the clocks back 
when the days began to shorten in the autumn. Be- 
fore a vote was taken on the Sims substitute, however, 
the House committee received information that the Sen- 
ate would object strenuously to the provisions of the 
Sims bill and would probably make a long fight that 
might imperil the passage of any daylight saving meas- 
ure. Information was also received indicating that 
the expert opinion of the country does not regard with 
favor the advancing of the clocks during the winter; 
in fact, on this score the committee has been advised 
that to begin the day an hour earlier from November 
to March, especially in the leading industries operating 
nine hours or more, would be to use more artificial light 
in the morning than would be saved in the afternoon. 

Realizing that to expedite the passage of any daylight 
saving bill a compromise must be made with the Sen- 
ate, the House committee has finally decided to accept 
the Calder bill with what amounts to a single amend- 
ment lengthening the daylight saving period by turning 
the clocks ahead in March instead of April and delay- 
ing the turning back from September to October. In 
this way the early day would be observed for seven out 
of the 12 calendar months and both astronomical and 
industrial experts agree that every ray of daylight 
available would be conserved. 


The American Society for Testing Materials will 
hold its twenty-first annual meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 25-28, with headquarters at the Hotel Tray- 
more. 
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WORKERS FOR SHIPYARDS 


Paramount Need of the Hour—Trades from 
Which the 250,000 Must Come 


Because ships are the pri- 
mary factor in the winning 
Ass ; of this war, and because the 
construction of these ships 
depends, and will always de- 
pend, upon labor, there has 
been created an organization 
of workmen known as the 
United States Shipyard Vol- 
unteers, enrolled under the 
Public Service Reserve. This organization is composed 
of workmen who are not asked to sacrifice present po- 
sitions to rush madly off to shipyards which may not be 
able to accommo- 
date them for the 
moment, but who 
stand ready, when 
called upon, to do 
a particular job for 
a particular wage 
in a particular 
place, and who 
have enrolled them- 
selves in this or- 
ganization so that 
when needed they 
may be readily 
reached. 

The housing of 


Button to be worn by 
shipyard volunteers 


men is being ar- 
ranged for, the 
yards are being 


completed and the 
materials provided. 
All that now is 
lacking is the 
knowledge of the 
need that will in- 
spire loyal and ef- 
ticient mechanics to 
enroll for service 
in the yards, not in 
a fashion to disrupt 
the business of the 
country through 
the robbing of 
present industries. 
On the other hand, 
it is planned to 
make a careful se- 
lection of men 
whose places can 
be filled without 
hardship, and who 
when called upon 
to give up the jobs 
they now hold will 
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“To manufacture thousands of tons of war muni- 
tions and other commodities for our army and then 
send them to the seaports, and not have ships to carry 
these supplies to France,” says Mr. Hurley, “will cause 
more congestion at our seaport terminals and will ulti- 
mately result in the complete closing down of many of 


our industries. The happiness of every man, woman 
and child in this country is involved in the shipbuilding 
program. Every rivet driven in the shipyards brings 
us nearer to the successful termination of the war. 
It. is a question of man-power in shipbuilding, and 
within 60 days we will require 250,000 skilled me- 
chanics to help the other loyal men now in the yards 
to build ships so fast that supplies can be furnished to 
our boys in the trenches who are making the supreme 
sacrifice for their country.” 

Charles Piez, vice-president and gencral manager 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, says: “It is not merely 
a job of eight hours, paying big wages. Conditions are 


not ideal in every 
community where 
ships are being 


built, although the 
Government is try- 
ing to make them 
so. The men must 
have 


that  im- 
pressed upon them 
—they must not 


kick; they must not 
resist going. They 
have temporarily to 
bear that burden 
so that these ships 
may be gotten out, 
and the cause won 
in the earliest pos- 
sible time.” 

In addition to 
the card which the 
volunteer fills out 
for the Public Serv- 
ice Reserve, he 
signs the following 
franked postcard, 
addressed to Chair- 
man Hurley at 
Washington: 


WW 
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Appreciating the 
Nation's imperative 
need for skilled work- 

build 
ships 


men to mer- 


chant with 
which to overcome 
the submarine men- 
to be 
enrolled as a member 
of the United States 
Shipyard Volunteers 


of the Public Service 


ace, I request 


Reserve I realize 
that the World War 
will be won or lost 


in the American ship- 


i ads “very rivet 
have waiting for ore re 1 “g t 
ase ° "ive Ss OW a 

them definite. posi- se - a - a a ee 
i : ‘ snite Employers Are Asked to Assist ere Possible to Secure Enrollments ie Kaiser ove 
tions at definite in the United States Shipvard Volunteers of the Public Service Reserve ship turned out brings 
wages in definite Applicants may secure information by addressing a request to Edward b caniiale aeiiaas 
rardc N. Hurley, chairman, U. 8S. Shipping Board, Washington, D. C ‘ i . 
yards. victory 

Men _ actually It is understood 
working in the shipyards will be placed in the de- that if I am asked to enter shipyard employment, my con 
ferred class in the draft. Mechanics are urged to pensation shall be at the rate of wage prevailing in such 


vo to the nearest enrollment agent of the United States 
Public Service Reserve of the Labor Department, or 
to the local enrollment agent of his State Council 
of Defense, and register as willing to work in the 
shipyards if needed; then to retain their present posi- 
tions until called personally for service. They may also 
address a request to Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C., for 
enrollment blanks, which request, of course involves no 
obligation. Through the Council of National Defense 
an appeal has been made to governors, mayors and 
other prominent officials, to stimulate interest in their 
communities. 





vards 


The button which the workmen receive after enroll- 
ment bears this inscription: “U. S. Shipyard Volun- 


teers.” 
A Service Certificate to All Who Enroll 

The text of the certificate which is given to him 
upon enrollment, or sent later, reads: 

This is to certify (name of volunteer) wf (city, state), 
has enrolled in the United States Shipyard Volunteers of the 
Public Service Reserve to aid the Nation in its imperative 
needs for merchant ships with which to overcome the sub 
marine menace and maintain our forces at the front 
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The World War will be won or lost in the American ship- Acetylene and electrical welders; asbestos workers; 
yards. Every rivet driven is a blow at the Kaiser. Every blacksmiths, anglesmiths, drop-forge men, flange turn- 
wi rem Pg respeninete sagging Se ck ers, furnace men; boiler makers, riveters, reamers; 
Se rnc zive 1eir strengin anc 1eir ifiuence to 1e . . ° 
: ae oe psi Sa carpenters, ship carpenters, dock builders, chippers 
speedy construction of ships render service that is patriotic i 1k | nail k . lectricians - 
and highly essential to the successful termination of the war and calkers; electrical workers, electricians, wiremen, 


EDWARD N. HURLEY, 
Chairman, U. S. Shipping Board 
The list below shows the kind of trades most needed 
in shipbuilding, and a particular appeal is addressed 
to men in those occupations to enroll in the Reserve: 


crane operators; foundry workers; laborers, all kinds; 
loftsmen, template makers, machinists and machine 
fitters; sheet-metal workers and coppersmiths; ship- 
hands, all sorts, helpers; painters, plumbers and pipe- 
fitters; structural iron workers, riveters, erectors, bolt- 
ers up; other trades, cementers, crane men. 


Further Control of Exports and Imports 


New Division of War Trade Board and 
Allied Governments to Have Representa- 
tion—Effort All on Securing Ship Space 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—The entire import and ex- 
port trade of the United States is subjected to control 
by license as the result of two proclamations issued by 
the President on Feb. 15, effective at once. The chief 
purpose is to secure ‘the largest possible amount of 
shipping for the transportation of troops, food and war 
material to France. Incidentally, but to a most im- 
portant degree, the requirement of licensing will give 
the Federal Government a grip upon the industries of 
the country that will enable it to restrict the operations 
of those which do not contribute directly to the war 
and to facilitate the manufacture and movement of all 
products which will aid in its prosecution. One of the 
first practical results will be the radical revision of 
the present practice for licensing exports of iron and 
steel. There will undoubtedly be a marked curtailment 
in the shipment of certain varieties of these products 
which, during the past six months, have been exported 
in large quantities notwithstanding the license re- 
quirement. 


Increased Demand for Shipping for War Purposes 


Although the President has heretofore issued several 
proclamations extending the list of controlled exports 
until it has covered nearly half our shipments of com- 
modities of all kinds, the military exigencies and the 
ship situation have made increasingly apparent the 
necessity of instituting a complete control of the entire 
foreign trade. The transportation of troops to France 
in increasing numbers and the maintenance of a con- 
tinued flow of the supplies and munitions necessary to 
keep them in fighting trim are believed by administra- 
tion officials to require the use of every ton of shipping 
which can possibly be devoted to these purposes. These 
demands must be met and it is believed that this can 
only be done by building ships as rapidly as possible, 
by acquiring vessels wherever they can be had, and 
finally, by making a drastic cut in our imports, which 
is roughly placed at 50 per cent. 

“The limitation of exports,” the War Trade Board 
asserts in an official statement, “is also necessary to 
conserve the products of this country for the use of our 
own people and the peoples of the nations associated 
with us in the war; we must dispose of this surplus in 
such a way as to aid, as far as possible, those coun- 
tries to the south which have always depended upon us; 
we must also dispose of our surplus in such a way that 
Germany and her allies will derive no benefit there- 
from; and we must secure for ourselves in return ship- 
ping and supplies urgently needed.” 

The promulgation of these two proclamations does 
not mean an embargo on exports or a prohibition of 
imports, but merely places in the hands of the Presi- 
dent the power to regulate, which he will exercise 
through the War Trade Board and the Treasury De- 
partment. This power, it is officially announced, will 
be exercised with the single purpose of winning the 
war and “every effort will be made to avoid unneces- 
sary interference with our foreign trade and to im- 
pose upon our exporters and importers no restrictions 


except those involved in the accomplishment of definite 
and necessary objects.” 


Securing Ships of Other Nations 


The great drive the Government is now making to 
secure shipping has resulted in an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the merchant marines of all the allied and 
neutral countries. A large fleet comprising about 60 
Dutch vessels was recently taken over as the result of 
an agreement signed at London with representatives 
of the Netherlands government. These have been sup- 
plemented in the past fortnight by nearly 50,000 tons 
of German ships interned in Peruvian ports, and South 
America is expected to yield still further additions. 
Eight large steel German ships are interned in ports 
of Uruguay and the United States Government is now 
negotiating for their purchase. Mexico and Chile are 
holding a very large tonnage of German ships, but both 
these countries are pro-Teuton and are not likely to 
co-operate for the transfer of these ships. 

As the conservation of shipping is the object chiefly 
aimed at, it follows that the Government will not be 
profited by prohibiting imports of non-essential mate- 
rials from any given foreign port unless such prohibi- 
tion would facilitate the acquisition of ships. It is 
therefore likely to happen that imports of non-essential 
materials from certain ports or countries may be re- 
stricted or prohibited while similar materials are per- 
mitted to come in freely from other ports by lines of 
steamers which the Government cannot or does not de- 
sire to commandeer or control. 


New Division to Control Imports 


To handle the new policy of restricting imports, a 
special division has been organized in the War Trade 
Board to be known as the Division of Planning and 
Statistics, of which E. F. Gay, a Harvard University 
professor, has been made chief. The function of this 
division will be to co-operate with the supervising offi- 
cials of the board in determining what imports and 
exports can be reduced or eliminated. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce and the Shipping Board will also work with 
the War Trade Board, and Dr. Julius Klein has been 
appointed to represent the Department of Commerce. 

In order that the policy to be pursued by the War 
Trade Board in the matter of limiting imports and 
exports may not work to the injury of the Allies, it is 
proposed to give each of the principal countries now 
opposing the Teutonic powers representation on the 
War Trade Board, but with authority limited strictly 
to international questions, the chief purpose being to 
provide the American members of the board with reli- 
able information as to the interests of the allied coun- 
tries with respect to any detail of policy that may be 
under consideration. 


To Restrict Exports to Those for War Conduct 


The effect of the new policy upon exports of iron 
and steel promises to be one of the most important 
developments in connection therewith and will extend 
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to a substantial measure of regulation of production. 
This latter feature has been made necessary by a situa- 
tion that has arisen during the past 60 days and which 
the War Industries Board, as stated in this correspond- 
ence last week, has sought to meet by a peremptory 
warning to manufacturers making goods for export 
not to attempt shipments either by rail or water until 
export licenses for the goods in question have actually 
been issued by the War Trade Board. No curtailment 
of the total tonnage exportation of iron and steel is in 
contemplation; on the contrary there will probably be a 
substantial increase, but the most vigorous measures 
will be taken to confine shipments to articles which 
directly or indirectly will be of service in the conduct 
of the war. This does not necessarily mean war mate- 
rial in the strict sense of the term, as large quantities 
of iron and steel products will be supplied to the Allies 
to meet domestic requirements and to certain neutral 
nations in return for commodities of which the United 
States stands in need. 

It is estimated that between 25 and 40 per cent of 
our current exports of iron and steel, including a con- 
siderable quantity regularly licensed by the War Trade 
Board, represents material the shipment of which might 
be stopped under existing conditions without in any 
way embarrassing the prosecution of the war, while at 
the same time releasing an equivalent amount of cargo 
space for the prompt shipment of war material. In- 
vestigations made by the War Industries Board demon- 
strate that certain jobbers and brokers have procured 
export licenses during the past two or three months 
for very large quantities of iron and steel by what 
officials of the board describe as verging upon sharp 
practice. The commodities in question have been 
shipped from the mills to the seaboard either under 
priority orders, which it is now believed should not 
have been issued, or by indirect routes to avoid the 
railroad embargoes, and after the goods have been 
placed in warehouse the fact of the congested conditions 
of the terminals has been used as an argument with 
which to secure from the War Trade Board licenses for 
exportation. It is very difficult for the War Industries 
Board to draw the line of good faith as to all the 
doubtful transactions of this character that have been 
reported, but a number of flagrantly irregular trans- 
actions have been discovered rendering prompt action 
necessary. 


Licenses to Manufacture for Export Possible 


The War Industries Board is now considering new 
regulations covering not only exportation but inland 
transportation and actual manufacture of war material 
intended to be sent abroad and is prepared to assume 
a comprehensive control of the entire situation. One 
of the measures under advisement comprehends a gen- 
eral prohibition to all manufacturers not to begin work 
upon commodities intended for exportation until the 
War Trade Board has issued the necessary export 
license. Such a provision, it is urged, would serve the 
double purpose of preventing the shipment of goods 
to the seaboard for which export licenses ought not to 
be issued and of regulating to some extent the issuance 
of priority orders. All war material for which export 
licenses have been issued would have a certain pre- 
ferred status and might be accorded a general classifi- 
cation irrespective of technical priority. Ww. L. C. 


A step in the standardization of railroad and freight 
cars was taken on Feb. 14 by Director-General McAdoo 
of railroads in the appointment of a committee of man- 
ufacturers to recommend specifications for compara- 
tively few types of car. S. M. Vauclain, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, is head of the committee and the other 
members are: W. H. Woodin, New York, president of 
the American Car & Foundry Co.; J. M. Hanson, Pitts- 
burgh, president Standard Steel Car Co.; N. S. Reeder, 
New York, vice-president Pressed Steel Car Co., and 
Clive Runnells, Chicago, vice-president Pullman Co. 


Fire. Feb. 16 destroyed five frame buildings and 
machinery valued at about $38,000 at the Baldt plant 
of the Penn Seaboard Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
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AMERICAN PATENTS IN ENGLAND 


Pending Bills that May Affect Their Status 
Unfavorably 


A number of manufacturers in the United States 
have had their attention drawn lately to the possibilities 
of two bills pending in the British House of Commons, 
one amending the Trade Marks act of 1905 and the 
other amending the Patents and Designs act of 1907. 
The latter of these bills is calculated to affect more 
American interests than the former, but several Amer- 
ican owners of trade marks registered in Great Britain 
have found in the new trade mark bill reason for mak- 
ing careful inquiry as to the purposes of the proposed 
amendments. The main feature looks to a more strin- 
gent enforcement of the present law providing that if a 
word trade mark (or brand name) loses its function as 
distinguishing a certain trader’s goods and comes to be 
generally used by the public as the name or description 
of the goods, the proprietary rights in the trade mark 
are no longer enforceable. 

The bill to amend the Patents and Designs act of 
1907 may well be looked into by American owners of 
patents and designs which are protected in Great 
Britain, since it provides methods by which a British 
complainant may have patents and designs set aside by 
alleging abuse of the monopoly rights granted there- 
under. One of the grounds which might afford a wide 
opening for attacks on patents is in case “the demand 
for the patented article in the United Kingdom is not 
being met to an adequate extent and on reasonable 
terms.” The bill also sets forth at length the measures 
to be taken in case it is established that “the invention 
is not being worked on a commercial scale within the 
United Kingdom, and is such that it cannot be so 
worked without the expenditure of capital for the rais- 
ing of which it will be necessary to rely on the patent 
monopoly.” In such a case, unless the patentee or those 
claiming under him will undertake to find such capital, 
the court may order the granting to the petitioner or 
any other person able and willing to provide such capi- 
tal, of an exclusive license on such terms as the con- 
troller may think just. In connection with designs it 
is provided that cancellation may be made in case “the 
design is applied by manufacture to any article in a 
foreign country and is not so applied by manufacture 
in the United Kingdom to such an extent as is reason- 
able in the circumstances of the case.” 

Information is not available as to the prospects of 
the passage of the two bills in question, but some sur- 
prise is expressed that measures of this sort which 
might affect American interests unfavorably should 
be introduced at this time in the British Parliament. 


Canada’s War Trade Board 


TORONTO, ONT., Feb. 14.—The Canadian Govern- 
ment has decided to create a War Trade Board. The 
members are: Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Frank P. Jones, Montreal; John W. Mc- 
Connell, Montreal; James H. Gundy, Toronto; Charles 
B. McNaught, Toronto. C. A. McGrath, as Fuel Con- 
troller, and the Hon. H. Laporte, as chairman of the 
War Purchasing Commission, are to be members of the 

3oard ex-officio. The executives of the labor organiza- 

tions were asked to nominate a representative. Mr. Gib- 
bons, whose name was among those submitted, will 
represent organized labor on the Board. 

An order-in-council has been passed by the Canadian 
Government which extends the functions of the War 
Purchasing Commission to purchase for all departments 
of the Government whether connected with the prosecu- 
tion of the war or otherwise. The only exceptions are 
with respect to supplies of small value which may from 
time to time be urgently and quickly required at points 
distant from Ottawa, purchase of supplies for the Gov- 
ernment system of railways and in the case of purchases 
where the provisions of the new order cannot be enforced 
“without detriment” to the public interest. 
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Labor Outlook Improved 


The firm stand taken by President Wilson in 
handling the strike which threatened to spread to 
many shipyards and interfere seriously with the 
prosecution of the war has brought about a highly 
encouraging clearing of the atmosphere so far as 
labor is concerned. The attitude of the present Ad- 
ministration had been so subservient to union labor 
that one hardly dared hope that, even in time of 
war, there would be any important change of policy, 
but the President, in his letter to the president of 
the carpenters’ union, did not mince words. He 
said: 

“Ships are absolutely necessary for the winning 
of the war. No one can strike a deadlier blow at 
the safety of the nation and of its forces on the 
other side than by interfering with or obstructing 
the shipbuilding program. 

‘“‘All the other unions engaged in this indispensa- 
ble work have agreed to abide by the decisions of the 
Shipbuilding Wage Adjustment Board. That board 
has dealt fairly and liberally with all who have re- 
sorted to it. I must say to you very frankly that it 
is your duty to leave to it the solution of your 
present difficulties with your employers and to ad- 
vise the men whom you represent to return at once 
to work pending the decision. No body of men have 
the moral right, in the present circumstances of the 
nation; to strike until every method of adjustment 
has been tried to the limit. If you do not act upon 
this principle, you are undoubtedly giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy, whatever may be your own 
conscious purpose.” 

Then, after declining to see the union president 
before he had accepted the principles laid down, 
President Wilson very pointedly asked: “Will you 
co-operate or obstruct?” That sentence, coupled 
with the reference to the giving aid to the enemy, 
struck right at the heart of the whole situation. 
The union president did not dare defy the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the public sentiment 
which would be behind him. 

Firmness had won the day. 

It was indeed high time for a change in policy, 
if for no other reason than to save labor from itself. 
Erroneous ideas had distorted the vision of large 
numbers of workers and some of their leaders. 
Since the war began, there has been much talk of 
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the enormous profits accruing from war contracts. 
Of course, a few companies have made great profits. 
A particularly objectionable form of profiteering has 
been the payment of tremendous commissions by a 
few companies which were operating under con- 
tracts made long ago, contracts which could not 
quickly be changed when the war suddenly broke 
upon the world. In several cases, contracts of this 
kind have been carried to the courts for interpreta- 
tion and companies have been compelled to pay com- 
missions which they regard as excessive. Labor 
agitators have not failed to call attention to such 
profits, but they have generally neglected to refer 
to the fact that the Government is taking very large 
percentages of excess profits and they have neg- 
lected to mention that many companies actually lost 
money through taking munition contracts, while 
many other companies made small profits. 

The demand on the Atlantic coast by the ship 
carpenters for the establishment of the closed shop, 
the refusal of the Pacific Coast union men to install 
boilers and engines in the vessels built in an open 
shop and countless other unjust demands tell a 
story of sordid personal interest put above the wel- 
fare of the country at a time of grave peril. Foun- 
dry workers throughout the country are among 
those who are in a disgruntled frame of mind, and 
they seem to be aiming at $6 per day of eight hours. 
The word has gone forth among them that the Gov- 
ernment intends to pay that rate at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard and Watertown Arsenal, and, they 
reason, if the Government will pay that, then why 
not everyone else? 

Employers :are not altogether blameless for the 
situation which exists. Much discontent has been 
caused by those employers who have sent their rep- 
resentatives into the labor market with instructions 
to get help at any cost. When an Eastern employer 
causes his agent to open a bureau in a busy city 
like Indianapolis and to proceed to outbid the local 
employers, the result is demoralizing to the labor 
situation of the invaded city. Where this is done 
it is litthe wonder that labor should become inde- 
pendent to the point of arrogance, that efficiency 
should decline and shops be undermanned. 

Discontent in the foundries and virtually all 
other plants will quickly disappear if the Adminis- 
tration will continue in its new policy of firmness. 
Reorganization of the Department of Labor de- 
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scribed in THE IRON AGE of last week affords rea- 
sons for hoping that that department will have a 
stabilizing influence and even a greater reason for 
hope is found in the appointment of a joint confer- 
ence of employers and labor leaders after months 
of effort on the part of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board to obtain Governmental recognition. 
It has before it a task of tremendous importance 
and that its success will be complete will be the wish 
of every patriotic eitizen. 


Physical Condition of Railroads 


The winter has been such a trying one that the 
time perspective has been distorted. Last October 
seems longer ago than it really is. It is within 
the recollection of shippers, however, if they but 
make the effort to recall, that last October the rail- 
roads were performing very well. There is also 
documentary evidence to this effect: the monthly 
reports of freight operations*compiled as a war 
activity under the auspices of the American Rail- 
way Association. The reports thus far issued ex- 
tend through the month of October, and show a 
very satisfactory performance for that month. 

If the railroads have broken down, they have 
broken down only since last October. It is certainly 
not the case that the cars, locomotives and track 
have actually been wrecked in that short space of 
time. What has occurred is that the railroads got 
very badly out of order by reason of various influ- 
ences, chief among which was the weather. There 
have been bad spells of weather in previous winters, 
but no such succession of bad spells. The weather 
allowed periods of recuperation, and the railroads 
had reserve capacity upon which to draw. In the 
past winter both remedial conditions have been 
lacking. 

There have been various contributory causes. 
Owing to the change in industrial activities caused 
by the war freight had to be moved along unusual 
lines, whereas railroad capacity, as regards main 
track, yards, sidings and terminals, is fixed geo- 
graphically. The priority system proved to be a 
great drag upon freight movement as a whole. En- 
listment, draft and labor unrest put upon the rail- 
roads the burden of employing and training an as- 
tonishingly large number of new men. From vari- 
ous causes the morale of the working force was 
greatly lowered. 

Such of these things as are past can no longer 
be of particular interest. What is of the greatest 
interest is the prospect of railroad performance now 
that the winter is practically ended. The physical 
condition of the railroads is of paramount impor- 
tance, and the vital fact in this connection is that 
so recently as last October the physical condition 
was not particularly bad. The roadways are not in 
good shape by any means, but the normally main- 
tained standard is for passenger traffic, and as a 
rule the track is still good enough for freight. As 
to cars and locomotives there is documentary evi- 
dence, as already noted. The number of freight 
locomotives last October was as great as six months 
or 12 months previously, though a trifle less than 
18 months previously. The number of freight cars 
showed a slight though inconsequential increase. 
The percentage of freight locomotives in shop or 
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awaiting shop had decreased from 15.1 per cent in 
April to 13.3 per cent in October. The correspond- 
ing proportion for freight cars decreased from 5.8 
per cent to 5.6 per cent. 

Comparing October, 1917, with the preceding 
October, the following increases were shown: Aver- 
age load per loaded car, 11.2 per cent; average load 
per train, 6.7 per cent; ton-miles per locomotive, 
4.6 per cent; ton-miles per car, 1.9 per cent; total 
revenue ton-miles, 5.3 per cent. 

The total ton-mileage of Class I roads report- 
ing, representing about 97 per cent of the total 
freight traffic of the entire railroad system, was 
35,171,460,632 ton-miles last October, indicating 
for the entire system a rate per annum of 427,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles. That is 12.4 per cent greater 
than the movement in the fiscal year 1916 and 15.4 
per cent greater than the movement in 1915. 

Whatever has happened to the railroads, then, 
has happened since last October. Their condition 
cannot have been irretrievably impaired. The con- 
dition of last October can be restored and even bet- 
tered. What has here been considered has been 
merely the physical efficiency of the railroads, in 
the matter of moving freight. Nothing is said 
about the character of the service, the reference 
being only to the quantity of the service rendered 
The statistics refer simply to ton-miles. From the 
viewpoint of helping to win the war, the tons may 
have been the wrong tons and the miles may have 
been the wrong miles. The locomotives may have 
been performing unessential service, but the trac- 
tive effort was the same. What is now needed is 
intelligent direction, that essentials may be hauled 
and over the most direct routes. Obviously this 
can be done. The machinery, by Government con- 
trol, has been provided. The services of railroad 
men who formerly operated the railroads have been 
retained and they are given freedom to move 
freight by the most advantageous routes instead of 
being hampered by anti-pooling laws and the neces- 
sity of earning money for their particular roads as 
in the past. A given ton-mileage of freight move- 
ment is in future to produce more useful results. 


The Rate of Steel Production 


To what extent the steel ingot production in 
January reflected the Garfield holidays is not alto- 
gether clear. The monthly report of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, published in THE IRON 
AGE last week, shows a production in January of 
2,203,845 tons by 29 producers who in 1916 con- 
tributed 88.14 per cent of the country’s total out- 
put, from which it may be inferred that the Jan- 
uary production was about 2,500,000 tons. Count- 
ing January at 27 working days and the year at 
309 working days, the annual rate indicated would 
be 28,600,000 tons. There were five Garfield holi- 
days in the month, and counting out four of them, 
to allow for exemptions, the indicated rate for a full 
working year would be 33,600,000 tons. 

The blast furnaces operated on the Garfield 
holidays, so that some tonnage of pig iron was ac- 
cumulated that could be utilized on working days, 
and the railroads were expected to receive mill 
products the same as on other days. According to 
our blast furnace report there was 38,200,000 tons 
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of coke and anthracite pig iron produced in 1917, 
while the Institute estimates the year’s ingct pro- 
duction at 42,200,000 tons, showing an excess of 
10.5 per cent for ingots. The January pig iron 
production was 2,411,768 tons, which in the same 
proportion would take care of 2,665,000 tons of 
ingots, or 6.6 per cent more production than was 
recorded. With the same proportion of ingots to 
pig iron as obtained in 1917, the January output of 
pig iron would represent an ingot production at the 
rate of 31,400,000 tons a year. 

The rate mentioned falls about midway between 
the two rates first computed, the first ignoring the 
existence of the Garfield holidays, the second allow- 
ing for them. One may conclude, therefore, that 
about one-half the pig iron accumulated on Garfield 
Holidays was utilized before the end of the month 
and the other half was not. 

Obviously there can be no accumulation of pig 
iron for any length of time, as there is ample steel 
making capacity to absorb it, and whether the Jan- 
uary ingot production was at the rate of 29,000,000 
tons, 31,000,000 tons or 33,000,000 tons, the impor- 
tant fact is that the country’s capacity at the most 
conservative estimate is 47,000,000 tons, and in 
some quarters the estimate of 50,000,000 tons is 
made. The rate of production was about 60 per 
cent of capacity, a working rate that has been con- 
sidered extremely poor in dull times. 

There is not only a great capital loss, but there 
is also a heavy immediate loss. Some labor is em- 
ployed and paid for that does not produce material, 
that being a loss to the employer, while some labor 
is unemployed, and takes its own loss. 

Capacity in terms of finished rolled steel is 
about 3,000,000 gross tons per month, with an aver- 
age value at the present set prices of about $90 per 
ton, so that a loss of 40 per cent in output in one 
month would represent more than $100,000,000. To 
be added to that is the large sum caused by the re- 
maining 60 per cent costing much more to produce, 
per ton, than if the works were operating full and 
therefore efficiently. 


Economy in Fuel Utilization 


The present coal shortage is directing attention 
to better fuel efficiency both in this country and 
in England. To explain the coal shortage by trans- 
portation congestion or labor difficulties is to offer 
a superficial cause, says Chester G. Gilbert in “Coal 
Products: An Object Lesson in Resource Adminis- 
tration,” recently published by the United States 
National Museum. The demand put upon anthra- 
cite is out of all proportion to the size of the de- 
posits but the resulting domestic stringency and 
high expense is only one angle of the coal problem. 
The solution lies in the production of more coke, 
particularly a kind of coke or artificial anthracite 
suitable for domestic and factory uses. At present 
the production of coke and the advances in its 
manufacture have been largely for metallurgical 
uses. The direct use of bituminous coke is halted 
in the wider field because it is dirty and there is 
involved as well a 30 per cent loss in commodity 
bulk. 

About one-seventh of our soft coal is now made 
into coke but nearly two-thirds of the coal thus 
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used is coked without regard to saving the valuable 
by-products. In other words about 5 per cent of the 
coal mined yields its full value to society. There 
are no insurmountable difficulties to be overcome in 
using coal as anthracite, artificial anthracite (do- 
mestic coke and steam engine coke), metallurgical 
coke, gas for illuminating and power purposes, ben- 
zol for automobile engines, and at the same time 
securing a large yield of nitrogen, dyestuffs, ex- 
plosives and other by-products. If the necessary re- 
adjustments are made, the fuel efficiency of our 
coal supply will be increased 25 per cent, transpor- 
tation difficulties for domestic fuel will be lessened 
and the country will be cultivating a wide range of 
industries turning out products which previously 
have been imported. 

The solution of the coal problem does not lie in 
cutting down industrial activities to meet the pres- 
ent coal output nor in circumscribing the scale of 
economic life to fit the present misdirection of coal 
resources. It lies in a widespread treatment of bi- 
tuminous coal to yield a smokeless fuel for the home 
and factory and a long list of by-products essential 
to the industries of the nation. Such a program 
cannot be legislated into existence. The Government 
can lead by shaping a suitable economic policy and 
an enlightened public opinion can direct action to- 
ward proper industrial co-ordination and growth. 
This short digest only partly develops what is to be 
found in Mr. Gilbert’s valuable contribution to our 
economic literature. 

England is preparing to attack the problem from 
another angle. Believing that “the best cure for 
low wages is more motive power” the coal conser- 
vation committee of the ministry of reconstruction, 
of which Lord Haldane is chairman, proposes four 
main reforms: The construction of 16 “super-pow- 
er stations” in different parts of the country; the 
suppression with suitable compensation of the 600 
or more small undertakings at present in existence; 
the utilization of by-products at each of the big 
stations; national control of the whole undertak- 
ing by a board of electricity commissioners. 

The United Kingdom uses 80,000,000 tons of coal 
for the production of power. The committee believes 
that the plan outlined will save 55,000,000 tons of 
this, or about $125,000,000 a year. It is calculated 
that the saving of by-products now’ wasted would 
effect a national economy of $500,000,000 a year. 
The coal now used, the committee points out, if 
used economically would produce at least three times 
the present amount of power. The vast saving in 
the United States will be seen when it is stated that 
in this country the amount of power used per work- 
er is 50 per cent more than in the United Kingdom. 

It is planned to place the stations outside of 
towns with ample coal and water transport facili- 
ties. By-products would be extracted before the 
coal was used and electrochemical plants would be 
established near by. Subsidiary generating plants 
would deal with surplus gas or waste heat and the 
electricity so produced would be fed into the main 
trunk system. The Tyne district is cited as a good 
example of the application of such a system, as this 
district is now served by a group of power com- 
panies from one interconnected electrical sys- 
tem and the cost per unit is much lower than in 
other sections even more favorably situated. Eleven 
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“waste heat stations” have been established since 
1905 by which electrical power is produced as a by- 
product of two of the largest local industries, the 
making of pig iron and coke. While the committee 
insists that the policy shall be national in character, 
it is in favor of having the stations built by private 
enterprise. 

It is high time that some such movement toward 
a national study of our coal problem be started if 
we are to hold our own in the struggle for world 
trade that is to follow the war. We have been a 
wasteful nation because we have had magnificent 
national resources, but we are now being taught a 
severe lesson. The question is how far we shall 
profit from our awakened interest in the production 
of power for industry and transportation. 


The development of the War Trade Board’s 
policy in the restriction of the imports of non- 
essentials will be followed with the liveliest interest, 
but it may be stated that as yet the board itself is 
not in a position to decide what shall be cut off and 
what shall continue to be imported. Certain it is 
that while every effort will be made to prevent the 
curtailment of imports of essentials to the conduct 
of the war, non-essentials are likely to suffer. The 
reassuring thing is that no drastic action is to be 
taken without warning to those interested, and of 
course the object is to save shipping. No concern 
need be exercised over manganese ore receipts as 
opinion is that additional vessels may be assigned 
to this service rather than that it should be in any 
way restricted. 


Safety Meetings in New York 


Approximately 2,000,000 industrial workers were 
represented at a meeting of the New York Local of the 
National Safety Council held on Feb. 14 in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, 14 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
New York. Members representing railroad systems, 
insurance companies and private industrial plants of 
Greater New York, Jersey City, Newark and Paterson, 
were the guests of the Museum of which Arthur Will- 
iams, Federal Food Administrator of New York is 
president. Arthur H. Young, director of the Museum, 
acted as host. A feature was a buffet dinner arranged 
according to a war menu. The guests, numbering about 
fifty, inspected the displays of safety devices in the 
museum. 

The next meeting of the organization is to be held 
in the museum on March 7. A stage is to be specially 
constructed for practical demonstrations. 


Steel Plant Indefinitely Shut Down 


The Wilmington, Del., plant of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. was shut down for an indefinite period 
on Saturday, Feb. 16. This plant, containing 5 open- 
hearth furnaces, has a monthly capacity of about 8000 
to 10,000 tons of ingots. The officials of the company 
state that the fuel, pig iron, scrap, etc., necessary to 
operate. this plant have been diverted to the other 
plants of the company at Coatesville, Pa., and Nicetown, 
Philadelphia. 


The Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
has moved its Cincinnati office into larger quarters, 
Room 1406, First National Bank Building, in that city. 
George W. Walker, who has been with the company 
for the past 10 years, continues as district sales man- 
ager in the Cincinnati territory. 
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Disastrous Boiler Explosion 


CHICAGO, Feb, 20 (By Wire).—Five men were killed 
and over 40 injured on the night of Feb. 19, at the 
Inland Works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
East Chicago, Ind., by the bursting of a steam boiler. 
The entire plant was shut down yesterday, but this 
morning the busheling mill was started and the re- 
mainder of the mill will resume to-morrow. The boiler 
was one of a battery in the 16-in. roll section, where 
most of the damage was done, although men were hurt 
in the adjoining bar mill section. The boiler formerly 
utilized waste heat, but recently was adapted for hand 
firing. It had been fired only an hour before bursting 
and the pressure at the time was only 50 lb. It was 
not on the line when the explosion occurred. An inves- 
tigation to determine the cause is under way. 
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NEW ENGLAND IS HOPEFUL 


Coal Situation Improves Slowly Following Period 
of Dire Distress 


A promise by interested Government departments 
at Washington that New England shall have at least 
1,000,000 tons of coal a month, 600,000 tons by water 
and 400,000 tons by rail, gives new hope to New Eng- 
land industry, although the amount needed is nearer 
1,000,000 tons a week than 1,000,000 tons a month. The 
general situation in New England has been far more 
acute than the rest of the country has realized. For 
weeks factories, public utilities and railroads have been 
fed from hand to mouth and frequent shut-downs of 
their operations have been necessary. Cities like Bridge- 
port have rarely had more than a few days supply on 
hand and there have been periods when all of the large 
exempted munitions plants have been closed for days at 
a time in order to let the fuel go to domestic use. At 
no time has New England been able to secure more 
than 37 or 38 per cent of its coal by rail and a great 
shortage has been caused by the action of the Navy 
Department and the War Department in taking over 
coal and vessels for their own use. New England is 
300 miles from the mines and consumes more than 
45,000,000 tons of coal] in a normal year and this amount 
should have been guaranteed before winter set in. 
Schools have been closed in many cities for weeks at a 
time and in many places the elementary schools have 
no prospect of resuming their work. 

During the first twelve days of this month, Connecti- 
cut did not receive sufficient coal for domestic use and 
for public utilities. There was absolutely none for the 
factories. The situation is practically the same in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. New England Fuel 
Administrator Storrow has stated that 55 per cent of 
the Massachusetts towns have not a ton of coal apiece. 
To make the situation even worse, a great deal of the 
anthracite coal which has been received under the name 
of “screenings” was really “culmback” and was prac- 
tically unburnable. 

There have been many special problems such as the 
great demand in Waterbury from the brass plants for 
egg size anthracite coal which is necessary in their 
operations. Office buildings throughout the entire New 
England district have been refused coal for days at a 
time and there has been considerable suffering in 
-onsequence. 

The railroad situation has been one of the dominant 
factors as the Maine Central Railroad has been close 
to cessation of operation several times; the Boston & 
Maine Railroad has been consuming 1500 tons a day 
above the coal received and has been borrowing from 
the New Haven; the New Haven has been close to such 
a shortage that it would be forced to commandeer the 
coal in transit for its own needs. 

Work of the local fuel administrators in the in- 
dustrial centers has been remarkably effective and the 
local dealers have been generous in their support in the 
way of pooling all coal receipts and working gener- 
ously and helpfully in close co-operation with the fuel 
administrators. What this task has meant is shown by 
a remark of Chairman Carl F. Siemon of the Bridge- 
port committee: “The fuel committee is doing a million 
and a half dollar business on a capital which inven- 
tories a filing cabinet, a kitchen table, a water cooler, 
a good-natured Irishman ane unlimited hope in Dr. 
Garfield.” All of this work has been done for nothing 
and many of the men engaged in this task have made 
one or more trips to Washington in the endeavor to 
get a larger supply for their districts. On Monday of 
this week, more than 50 representative manufacturers 
were in consultation with Dr. Garfield, Mr. McAdoo and 
others, pointing out that 50 or more plants are already 
closed and that if immediate relief was not forth- 
coming, there would be nearly 300,000 men idle in the 
textile industries alone. There has been serious com- 
plaint at the inaction of Washington. All New Eng- 
land will await with exceeding interest the fulfillment 
of the promises made last Saturday and Monday for 
relief. 
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PUSHING SHIPBUILDING 


New Vessels Being More Rapidly Delivered on 
Pacific Coast 


SEATTLE, Feb. 18.—In the 70-day period ending re- 
cently, the shipbuilding industry in Seattle completed 
and delivered to the Government seven steel vessels, six 
commandeered steamships and one a direct-contract 
steamship, a fleet aggregating 61,500 deadweight 
tons in cargo capacity. Since November there have been 
nine additional vessels launched in Seattle, which will 
be completed in the near future. According to present 
plans, by midspring the Seattle shipbuilding plants will 
deliver a Government vessel on an average of every five 
days. 

Through the combined activities of the Federal em- 
ployment bureau the labor councils and the govern- 
mental war work agencies, enrollment of skilled work- 
men volunteering to engage in shipbuilding employment 
is progressing rapidly, and it is expected that any pos- 
sible labor shortage in skilled trades will be overcome 
by drawing on this supply. 

The opening of the Government spruce mill at Van- 
couver, Wash., will, according to Col. Bruce Disque, in 
charge of the plant, assure the Government an ample 
supply of spruce lumber from western Oregon and 
Washington for construction of airplanes. While the 
supply of logs is slightly under demand at present, the 
coming of good weather will mean the placing of an 
army of men in the logging districts, and will speed up 
production at a tremendous rate. 

For the first time in more than two years, railroads 
in Oregon have overcome their car shortage in that 
State, with a sma!l surplus of cars on hand. This con- 
dition does not exist throughout Washington, however, 
although the supply of cars is considerably increased. 
Early indications for spring business are that farmers 
will buy heavily to make improvements to their farms, 
but trade in the cities is expected to be light. The 
farm trade, with the rush of orders for shipbuilding and 
aircraft materials, will keep the mills of the Northwest 
operating full time. 

Foundries and other plants in the Northwest have 
been very busy in the manufacture of machinery and 
auxiliary equipment and have done a large business in 
manufacture of rivets of all sizes. Machine shops 
throughout this section are unable to keep up with the 
orders placed for both new and second hand equipment. 
Mining machinery is active, and sawmill machinery, 
both new and used, is in constant demand. 

Official figures show that the exports and imports of 
the Port of Seattle for 1917 were $485,288,157, an in- 
crease of more than $88,000,000 in exports and $34,000,- 
000 in imports over the big record of 1916. 


J. A. Aupperle, chief chemist of the research depart- 
ment of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, gave an address on “The Manufacture of Iron 
and Steel and Their Relative Rate of Corrosion,” on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 12, at a joint meeting in Cleve- 
land of the Cleveland Engineering Society and the 
American Chemical Society. By means of lantern slides 
Mr. Aupperle traced the manufacture of iron and steel 
in a way already made familiar, from iron ore down 
to finished sheets, tubes and other products. The 
object of the address in the main was to bring out the 
properties of “pure iron,” particularly in resistance to 
corrosion, as compared with the anti-corrosive prop- 
erties of steel. The processes of sheet manufacture 
were described at length, with special reference to the 
production of Armco iron sheets. 


The Saginaw Malleable Iron Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
has placed a second large melting furnace in opera- 
tion, providing employment for 100 additional men. 
Within the next year it is planned to double the size of 
the plant, which now has a capacity of about 12,000 
tons a year. C. F. Drozeski is president and general 
manager of the company. 
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STRIKE IS HALTED 


Ship Carpenters Harken to the President’s Voice 
—New Labor Conference 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—A shipbuilding strike that 
threatened to spread to all the shipyards of the East 
has been nipped in the bud as the result of a demand 
by President Wilson that the carpenters who quit their 
jobs last week in the New York and Baltimore dis- 
tricts should immediately return to work, leaving to the 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board the question of 
compensation, concerning which the officials of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America declare the controversy which resulted in the 
walk-out originally arose. President Wilson’s chal- 
lenge to the officials of the brotherhood to say whether 
they would co-operate or obstruct the nation’s ship- 
building program was strongly reinforced by an official 
announcement of the American Federation of Labor 
declaring that organized labor is squarely behind the 
President and the nation in the campaign to speed up 
the winning of the war and the brotherhood’s president, 
William L. Hutcheson, was compelled reluctantly to or- 
der his men back to work, although, to save his face, 
he has refrained from officially calling the strike off. 

In accordance with the pledge given by the Presi- 
dent in his telegram to Hutcheson, the Labor Adjust- 
ment Board has already begun conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the various shipbuilding trades in the 
South and in Baltimore and New York and it is be- 
lieved that within the next fortnight an agreement 
will be reached that will not only be satisfactory to all 
parties, but will prevent the calling of another strike 
in the shipbuilding trades while the war emergency 
lasts. 

The new scale of wages, which will be retroactive 
to Feb. 1, will probably closely follow the scale pro- 
mulgated during the past week for the Delaware River 
district, which is an advance on the rates heretofore 
in force, but is not so high as the Pacific Coast scale, 
which is the maximum in the United States. In addi- 
tion to the new scale, a rule concerning working con- 
ditions will probably contain the requirement of a 
basic eight-hour day with payment of time and a half 
for overtime on week days and double time for Sundays 
and seven stated holidays, including Labor Day. 


Closed Shop Demanded 


Notwithstanding disavowals by Hutcheson and other 
subordinate labor leaders that the closed shop has been 
in any way a factor in the controversy in the New 
York and Baltimore districts, it is well known here 
that the carpenters’ organization sought to exclude non- 
union men from all of the plants doing Government 
work. On this point the ruling accompanying the wage 
scale adopted for the Delaware River district contains 
the following significant provision: 


Believing that in this national emergency past differences 
between employers and employees must be forgotten in the 
determination to produce the maximum 
number of ships, the board will not tolerate any discrimina- 
the part of employers or employees between 
non-union men 


common possible 


tion either on 


union and 


Conferees Appointed 


Great reliance is placed by Government officials 
and by labor leaders as well in the reorganization 
of the Department of Labor, described in last week’s 
IRON AGE, to prevent serious strikes in any of the in- 
dustries contributing to the war. Another important 
step in this reorganization was taken during the past 
week, when the personnel of the joint conference of 
employers and union leaders, who will lay down a basis 
of relations between capital and labor during the war, 
was officially announced. This conference will be com- 
posed of 12 members, five representing capital being 
selected by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
made up of prominent manufacturers, five by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and two to be selected by 
these 10 as independent representatives of the public. 
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The representatives of the employers are: 


Loyall A. 
house Electric 


New 


Co. 


Osborne, 
& Mfg. 


York, 
and 


Westing- 
executive 
committee of the National Industrial Conference Board 


vice-president 
chairman of the 


Charles F. 
ican Brass Co. 

W. H. Van Dervoort, East Moline, Il, 
& Van Dervoort Engineering Co. 

L.. F. Loree, New York, president Delaware & Hudson Co 
chairman of board and executive committee of Kansas City 
Southern Railroad Co., president of thes Hudson 
Northern Iron & Coal Co., and Schuylkill Coal & 


srooker, Ansonia, Conn., president of the Amer- 


president of Root 


Coal Co 
Iron Co 


C. Edwin Michael, Roanoke, Va., president of the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co 

The representatives of the workers are: 

Frank J. Hayes, president United Mine Workers of Amer- 


Indianapolis 
William L 
Carpenters America, Indianapolis 

J. A. Franklin, president of Brotherhood of Beilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders of America, Kansas City, Kan 

Victor Clander, 
Union of America, Chicago 
T. A. Rickert, president United Garment Workers of Amer 
Chicago 


ica, 


Hutcheson, president, United Brotherhood of 


and Joiners of 


representative International Seamen's 


ica 


The questions to be considered by the joint confer- 
ence will include the basis for wage determination, 
strikes and lockouts; piece-work prices and price-fixing; 
method of eliminating improper restrictions on output 
of war materials from whatever cause; practice to gov- 
ern dilution of labor, discrimination against union and 
non-union men; admission of union agents to plants, 
method of promptly adjusting disputes at their source 
through boards containing equal representation of em- 
ployers and employees; right of workmen to organize 


Railroad Conditions Improving 


The Sub-Committee on Traffic Conditions of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute is very much pleased 
with the improvement which has taken place within the 
past few days in railroad conditions. The mild weather 
has, of course, been a large factor, but various regula- 
tions relating to railroad operations have also helped. 

An important announcement of the past few days 
from the United States Railroad Administration pro- 
vides that when a complete embargo is not an essential, 
shipments of steel consigned to the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, shall be ex- 
cepted, and later down in the list of exceptions food 
containers of tin or paper and tin plate for the manu- 
facture of tin cans are added. The addition of tin plate 
at this time is important and it is expected that it will 
be followed at early dates by the additions of other im- 
portant iron and steel products, so that soon the move- 
ment of these products will be much freer than at the 
present time. 


Liberty Steel Co. Meeting 


The first annua] meeting of the stockholders of the 


Liberty Steel Co. was held at Warren, Ohio, last 
week, at which officers were re-elected as follows: 
Edward F. Clark, president and treasurer; H. M. 


Steel, vice-president and general manager, and I. A. 
Kenworthy, secretary. This company is rapidly com- 
pleting its new tin plate mill near Warren, which will 
contain eight hot tin mills and have an annual capac- 
ity of 600,000 base boxes of tin plate. The company 
contemplates adding four more hot tin mills later this 
year, but has not come to a definite decision. 


New Installation of the Ludlum Electric Furnace 


The Ludlum Electric Furnace Corporetion, Wool- 
werth Building, New York, has sold a 10-ton Ludlum 
furnace to McCord & Co., Chicago. It will be used 
to make steel castings at the company’s plant at West 
Pullman, Il. This makes seven furnaces of this type 
operating or contracted for in the United States 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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GAINS IN SHIPMENTS 


Pressing Demand for Pig Iron Develops 


Japanese Plate Contracts Investigated—Midvale 
Plant Shut Down—Licenses on Imports 


By the end of the week the steel industry bids 
fair to be operating at 80 per cent of capacity. 
Improvement has not come to mills uniformly, for 
in eastern Pennsylvania operations dropped last 
week to a 10 per cent basis, and fuel supplies have 
since been little bettered. Increased activity un- 
der the limitations of inadequate motive power 
are expected to be only gradual. Inroads have 
been made on the great stocks of finished product 
which have blocked mill space for some time and 
general domestic business now waits on how much 
mill production will exceed Government require- 
ments. 

Echoes of the trying period will be heard for 
some time. One mill suffered 90 per cent rejec- 
tions of full operation on specification ship plates 
owing to using a high sulphur coal. Shipbuilding 
and other activities on the Pacific Coast are now 
feeling the effect of the hold-up of rail shipments 
and urgent requests are made for speeding ship 
material westward. Delays in getting shell forg- 
ing plants equipped and in getting steel to exist- 
ing plants leave machining shops at the moment 
without work for full capacity. 

As the time draws near for a reconsideration of 
Government prices the trade keenly hopes that 
Washington will not strive further to destroy incen- 
tives to maximum production. Ever since we en- 
tered on the controlled-price régime the impression 
has been allowed to remain that any revision would 
be downward; and large earning statements for 1917 
give color to the idea. Mounting costs, meanwhile, 
and several weeks’ restricted operations will make 
it hard to meet the capital charges of the first 
quarter. 

Sizable plate producers claim they must have an 
advance of 1% to *4 cents per pound. Nor is every- 
thing peaceful under the present scales. Chain 
makers have not as yet agreed to name the Govern- 
ment price to the public. 

A three-months’ period of price fixing is re- 
garded as too short to turn around in. With only 
five weeks left before entering the new period, few 
new commitments are expected. Steel makers are 
objecting to allowing a revision clause in sales for 
a specific object, which should be determined with- 
out any speculative benefit to the buyer. With a 
likelihood of advances, builders of cars or promot- 
ers of buildings would hardly care for such price 
arrangements. Ore producers have completed plans 
for possible periodic price revisions, in the face of 
business conducted for years on an annual price. 

Calls on makers for information on plate con- 
tracts with the Japanese give rise to hope of an 
early adjustment looking to the securing by our 
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Government of Japanese ships built and building. 
The matter means much to plate mills concerned, 
owing to the high prices which the Japanese were 
willing to pay, even to the extent of storing the ma- 
terial against embargo release. A late export plate 
order covers 1500 tons for China, possibly for use 
on English-owned shipping. 

At a time when the country is straining for pro- 
duction it is surprising to learn that the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. has shut down indefinitely a 
steel making mill of 8000 tons monthly capacity 
at Wilmington, Del. The trade is left to make its 
own conjecture for the reason. 

That a great volume of pig iron buying is being 
restrained, by the conservative attitude of the fur- 
naces as to taking on additional orders, is certain. 
A steel company in the Pittsburgh district has sent 
out an inquiry for 50,000 tons of basic per month 
over all this year. Buyers of basic in the eastern 
Pennsylvania territory are urging furnaces to make 
contracts, and it is clear that at Chicago and other 
centers heavy orders for steel making and foundry 
grades could be placed. Purchases in Eastern ter- 
ritory include 30,000 to 40,000 tons of basic at 
Philadelphia. An important Southern producer, 
which has booked about 100,000 tons since Jan. 1, 
has now withdrawn entirely on all iron for delivery 
to July 1 and is slow to sell for delivery after that 
date. A surprisingly large amount of Southern 
iron is being taken by Northern buyers. 

A further control over the so-called non-essen- 
tial industries is indicated in proclamations made 
in behalf of the War Trade Board that imports as 
well as exports require licenses. 

All of 100,000 tons of light shapes, 45,000 tons 
of corrugated steel sheets and several thousand tons 
of rivets and bolts will be required for the hangars 
to be fabricated here for use in France. 

Under the recent priority rulings, heavy ship- 
ments of tin plate are now being made. The fact 
that some of the mills in the Pittsburgh district are 
working with not over a two days’ supply of steel 
does not interfere, seeing that 2,000,000 boxes of 
tin plate and 500,000 boxes of black plate are piled 
in warehouses. 


: Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 19—(By Wire). 

Operating conditions among blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and other nearby districts are 
said to have improved 15 to 20 per cent since Feb. 1, 
and the end of this week will see more blast furnaces 
operating and also a heavier rate of operation among 
the steel works. Within a week the National Tube Co. 
has started two out of three banked blast furnaces at 
McKeesport and three more at Lorain, having only one 
stack idle at each place and these are likely to start this 
week. The Continental Works of this company in this 
city are still idle, but as soon as all of the blast fur- 
naces at McKeesport are on there will be steel to spare 
for Continental and it will likely start in part, at least. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has also started four or five 
blast furnaces that were banked for lack of coke, and 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has started three Eliza 
furnaces here and two more at Aliquippa. General 
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THE IRON 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


= Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Jan. 23 Feb. 21 
Pig Iron, PerGrossTon: 1918 1918 1918 1917 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... $34.25 $34.25 $34.25 $32.00 
No. 2, Valley furnace.... 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cincin... 35.90 35.90 35.90 27.40 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 33.00 33.00 33.00 24.50 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 33.75 33.75 33.75 30.50 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 33.00 33.00 33.00 30.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.25 07.25 37.25 35.95 
Malleable Bess., Chicago*. 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.. 32.75 32.75 32.75 31.95 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 37.50 37.50 37.50 35.75 
Billets, ete. Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 57.00 57.00 57.00 40.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 47.50 47.50 47.50 65.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh.. 47.50 47.50 47.50 65.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, Pittsb’gh. 51.00 51.00 51.00 65.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 60.00 60.00 60.00 90.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 50.50 . 50.50 50.50 70.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 57.00 57.00 57.00 80.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 3.685 3.685 3.685 3.159 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh.... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.25 
Steel bars, New York.... 3.095 3.095 3.095 3.419 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 3.25 3.25 3.25 5.00 
Tank plates, New York.. 3.445 3.445 3.445 5.169 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh. . 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 
Beams, etec., New York.. 3.195 3.195 3.195 3.419 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.25 
Skelp. sheared steel, P’gh 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 


industrial operations are very much better, but so far 
the supply of cars has not improved very much. Ingot 
production of the Carnegie Steel Co. is reported above 
80 per cent and the whole transportation situation is 
much improved. The railroads are doing all they can 
to supply cars and claim that in a short while shipping 
conditions will be very much better. The mild weather 
was all that was needed to facilitate movement of ore, 
coal and coke, shipments of these fuels are fast getting 
back to normal. The tin plate makers are pleased with 
the recent rulings that came from Washington on Feb. 
11 and heavy shipments of tin plate are now moving 
East over the Pennsylvania and B. & O. railroads. It 
is estimated in the Pittsburgh district alone more than 
2,000,000 boxes of tin plate and close to 500,000 boxes of 
black plate for tinning are piled up in warehouses of the 
mills awaiting cars for shipment. However, these stocks 
are being reduced, and this is also true to some extent of 
other finished steel products, stocks of which the mill 
warehouses have been taxed for weeks to take care of. 
General conditions in the iron and steel trade are quiet. 
Manufacturers and consumers alike are not giving 
much attention to the placing of contracts for forward 
delivery. Present prices are good only until March 31; 
the mills have nothing to sell prior to that time and 
neither mills nor consumers are anxious to do business 
until it is known whether any revision of prices will be 
made by the Government on April 1. The fact that 
output has been cut down so much in the past three 
months means that it is going to take the mills much 
longer than they anticipated to clean up their orders. 
Many plants report working forces somewhat disor- 
ganized by the recent shutdowns and it is difficult to 
get men together again. It is predicted that if the pres- 
ent mild weather lasts another month transportaion con- 
ditions will be back very nearly to normal, and this is 
something very greatly desired. 
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Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1918 1918 1918 1917 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.75 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.00 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.70 
Fence wire, base, P’gh.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.95 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh... 4.35 4.35 4.35 3.85 

Old Material: Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ..... $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $18.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia . 30.00 30.00 30.00 20.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 30.00 30.00 30.00 21.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 30.00 30.00 30.00 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chic.. 29.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 30.00 30.00 30.00 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 30.00 30.00 30.00 20.00 
No. 1 cast, Chic. (net ton). 25.50 26.00 26.00 16.00 
No. 1 R. R. wrot., Phila... 35.00 35.00 35.00 25.00 
No. 1 R.R. wrot., Chic., net 31.25 $1.25 $1.25 24.00 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $12.00 
Furnace coke, future..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 
Foundry coke, prompt... 7.00 7.00 7.00 13.00 
Foundry coke, future.... 7.00 7.00 7.00 8.00 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York.. 23.50 23.50 23.50 36.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 23.50 23.50 23.50 36.00 
Spelter, St. Louis....... 7.75 7. 7.62% 10.50 
Spelter, New York....... 8.00 S 7.87% 10.75 
aie. Te Ge ban cwcaws 6.85 5. 6.85 9.25 
Lead, New York. ....... 7.00 7.00 9.50 
in. OW ROG ost ccaeon 85.00 86.00 48.75 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 3.50 14.0 30.00 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $7.75 $7.75 $7.50 





Pig Iron.—There is no pig iron for sale in this dis- 
trict and the same condition prevails at practically all 
pig-iron making centers, producers of pig iron being 
buyers rather than sellers; but for several months there 
has been very little iron available in the open market. 
One open-hearth steel interest has an active inquiry 
out for 50,000 tons of basic iron over all this year, 
but so far has not been able to find any sellers. 
One leading pig iron company has sold heavily of Bes- 
semer and basic pig iron for last half of the year to a 
local steel works, no exact tonnage being named, but the 
sellers agreeing to give the buyer all the Bessemer and 
basic that the seller can get over the next five or six 
months. Nothing is said about price, but it is to be the 
ruling Government price at the time shipments are 
made. For some months the sanitary goods makers 
have bought very little iron, their business being ex- 
tremely dull and their melt of pig iron lighter than for 
some years. A sale has been made of 1000 tons of No. 
2 foundry for second quarter and probably 8000 to 
10,000 tons for second half, the price to be adjusted 
when shipments are made. 

We quote as follows: Basic pig iron, $33; Bessemer, 
$36.30; gray forge. $32; No. 2 foundry, $33; No. 3 foundry, 
$32.50, and maileable Bessemer, $33.50, all per gross ton at 
Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery in the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh districts being 95c. per ton. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—As yet there are no signs 
of any steel in the forms of billets or sheet bars being 
available for the open market, all the melters of steel 
needing their entire output and more and would be 
buyers of steel, if it could be found, rather than sellers. 
One local company has been trying for some time to 
pick up 4000 to 5000 tons of sheet bars, but so far has 
not found the mill that would take the order. The 
loss in output of steel in December was fully 40 per 
cent and in January close to 50 per cent, but it is be- 
lieved February will show a larger output than last 
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month, as operating conditions are better. The Gov- 
ernment is still taking 75 per cent or more of the output 
of some of the open-hearth steel plants in the Youngs- 
town district and also in Pittsburgh, so that sheet and 
tin plate mills are having a good deal of trouble in get- 
ting deliveries of steel] as promptly as they need them, 
and very often operate with only one or two days’ 
supply of steel ahead. 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $47.50, sheet bars $51, forging ingots $73, and forging 
billets $60 base, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown 

Steel Rails.—The mild weather of the past three or 
four weeks has brought about a slightly increased de- 
mand for light rails and more inquiries are in the 
market than for some time. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has no light rails or standard sections to offer for this 
year, but another maker east of this city is said to be 
in shape to furnish limited quantities of both light rails 
and standard sections for fairly prompt delivery. The 
Government price on light rails rolled from billets is 
$3 per 100 lb. for 25-lb. to 45-lb. sections. 

Ferroalloys.—Some active inquiries are still in the 
market for ferromanganese for delivery in second quar- 
ter and also over last half of this year, mostly from 
concerns that are running largely on steel for the 
Government and that desire to be assured a full supply 
of ferromanganese when needed, so that there will be 
no interruption to operations. Three or four of such 
sales have been made, quantities ranging from 200 to 
400 and 500 tons. The price reported on all these sales 
was $250 delivered. There is also a fairly active in- 
quiry for 50 per cent ferrosilicon for last half of this 
year delivery. We continue to quote 80 per cent domes- 
tic ferromanganese at $250 per gross ton delivered for 
all of this year, 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $165 to $170 
delivered and 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $60 per 
gross ton at furnace. 


We now quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54, 10 
per cent $55, 11 per cent $58 30, 12 per cent $61.60. We quote 
6 per cent silvery iron $40, 7 per cent $42, 8 per cent $44.50, 
9 per cent $47, 10 per cent $50. Three dollars per gross ton 
advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over 
All the above prices are f.o.b. maker's furnace. Jackson or 
New Straitsville, Ohio, these furnaces having a unjform 


freight rate of $2 per gross ton, for delivery 
district. 


in the Pittsburgh 

Structural Material.—The new inquiry is still very 
dull. Nearly all the work under way by the fabricators 
is for the Government. The American Bridge Co. has 
taken 1200 tons of bridge work for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. The demand from the railroads is also 
very quiet and their plans so far do not indicate that 
they will take up much new erection work this year. 
Deliveries of plain material by the mills are said to be 
a’ little better, but are still very unsatisfactory. We 
quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 3c. at mill. 

Plates.—Of the contracts placed late last week by 
the Government for 4500 cars for the French railroads, 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. will furnish 500 box cars and 
the Standard Steel Car Co. 200 box cars and 750 high 
side gondolas. The Phelps-Dodge Co. has an inquiry 
out for 50 special cars and the Cambria Steel Co. has 
taken an order for 75 tank cars for the Butterworth 
Judson Co. The Pennsylvania Railroad recently placed 
1000 tons of tie plates with a local mill. The supply 
of plates of general sizes from the mills for prompt 
shipment is only fairly large and has been cut down 
very much by the falling off in output in the past three 
months. We quote \-in. and heavier sheared plates at 
3.25c. in Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Operating conditions among the sheet mills 
are very little better, but the supply of cars has im- 
proved and shipments are heavier than for some time. 
It is estimated that sheet mills lost in December prob- 
ably 40 per cent of output, in January at least 50 per 
cent, and February may run nearly as heavy. The 
great falling off in output of sheets extends the time 
for which obligations on the books of the mills take 
their output and at the present rate of operation most 
sheet mills have their output well sold up for first half, 
and several of the larger mills into the late summer. 
The demand from the general trade is quiet, consumers 
being well covered, but the Government continues to 
be a heavy buyer, placing orders for large or small 
quantities of sheets every few days. It is known that 
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the Government will need an enormous quantity of 
sheets for the hangars to be built in France, but noth- 
ing definite as to the quantity needed for this purpose 
has been given out. Some smaller galvanized mills that 
buy black sheets and coat them are having a pretty 
hard time. The Government price of 6.25c. on No. 28 
gage leaves little or no margin of profit. Many thou- 
sands of tons of sheets ready to be shipped to cus- 
tomers are held in warehouses awaiting cars, but it 
is believed that shipping conditions will soon be very 
much better. Prices on sheets are given in detail on 
page 525. 

Tin Plate.—It is estimated that during December 
most makers of tin plate lost 30 to 40 per cent of out- 
put, in January about 50 per cent, and February may 
be nearly as high. It will be impossible for mills to 
make up this loss in output even if they should operate 
from now on under the most favorable conditions and 
have plenty of cars for shipment. The recent priorities 
order on tin has helped the situation very much and 
shipments of tin plate East over the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio are now going forward freely. Very 
large stocks of tin plate are piled in warehouses await- 
ing cars for shipment, and these will not all be moved 
out for a considerable time. The leading interest has 
more than 1,500,000 boxes of coated product and black 
plate piled in various warehouses and has been com- 
pelled to close down at different times three or four 
of its largest plants because its storage facilities were 
fully taken up. Other makers have closed for days at 
a time, either for lack of steel or of additional storage 
capacity. However, tin plate mills are operating better 
to-day than at any time for nearly three months. The 
average rate of operation at this time is given as close 
to 90 per cent. The Government is still a heavy buyer 
of tin plate, and a large Government order for export 
is in the market and may be distributed among the 
mills in a short time. Some tin plate is still being ex- 
ported, but this is mostly on old contracts, some of 
which run as far back as 1916 and were taken at very 
low prices compared with the present market. The 
supply of steel is still limited and some tin mills are 
operating with not over 48 hours’ supply of steel 
ahead. The breaking up of the ice on the Monongahela 
River has helped plants located along that river, such 
as those at McKeesport and Monessen, and they are 
now able to get coal down fairly promptly. There is a 
good demand for stock items of tin plate and these are 
moving out freely. We quote tin plate at $7.75 per 
base box, rolled from Bessemer or open-hearth stock. 
Prices on terne plates are given in detail on page 525. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—For nearly three months, the 
output of steel bars has not ranged over 60 to 70 per 
cent of normal, and this means that obligations of the 
mills have been extended probably for several months. 
Nearly all makers of iron and steel bars are sold up for 
first half and several of the leading makers for practi- 
cally all of this year. The Government is placing heavy 
orders for both iron and steel bars, but details of these 
are not given out. There are heavy inquiries in the 
market for shrapnel steel for shipment to France. One 
mill in the Youngstown, Ohio, district that became a 
producer of bars several months ago now reports that 
its output is under contract for the next three months 
or more. The demand for reinforcing bars is quiet 
owing to the almost complete suspension of new build- 
ing operations. We quote steel bars rolled from old 
steel bars at 3c., from steel billets, 2.90c., and refined 
iron bars at 3.50c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—As stated in this report several times, the 
price of $57 on soft rods is not attractive to the mills, 
and for this reason and also because of the shortage in 
cars and steel, the output of rods for nearly three 
months has not been over 50 per cent of normal. One 
leading maker states that its output starting with De- 
cember has been less than 40 per cent. There is an 
active demand for rods from domestic consumers and 
also for export, the latter coming from Italy and France 
and the Orient. Shipments are going forward on con- 


tracts taken some time ago for the Orient, but owing 
to the recent ruling of the Government, which requires 
a license for both exports and imports, foreign ship- 
ments of rods are likely to show a heavy falling off. 
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It is known that some rods that have been at Eastern 
docks, awaiting bottoms are now being offered for re- 
sale to domestic consumers, the owners of these rods 
giving up hope of getting boats to take them over. 
Two local makers of rods say they have practically 
none to sell for delivery before July. Prices of rods are 
given in detail on page 525. 

Wire Products.—The output of wire products in the 
last three months has probably not averaged over 60 
per cent and in January was not much over 50 per cent. 
The wire mill of one local maker has been down for 
nearly two months, but started last week. The demand 
from the general trade is quiet, but the Government 
continues to place heavy orders for both wire nails and 
wire, much of the product for shipment to France, and 
it is said that up to Jan. 1 orders placed by the Govern- 
ment for wire nails among the different mills totalled 
over 400,000 kegs. Two local mills say they are sold 
up for second quarter taking under the provision that 
prices are to be those in effect when shipments are 
made. It seems that the mills are putting more steel 
into products other than nails and wire, on which they 
state the margin of profit is larger. Prices on wire 
products are given in detail on page 525. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Very heavy inquiries for nuts and 
bolts are in the market, but details as to quantities in- 
volved have not been given out. It is said that 75 per 
cent or more of the output of bolts and nuts over the 
past three months has been going to the Government 
either on direct or indirect orders. The demand from 
the general trade has been dull for some time, but 
makers are pretty well sold up over the next three or 
four months. The Government discounts on nuts and 
bolts are given on page 525. 

Rivets.—Recently the Government placed 3000 tons 
of rivets with six or the different makers, 
these to be used largely for Government navy yards, and 
it is said the Government also has several large orders 
for rivets for shipyards which it will likely place within 
the next week or two. The demand from the general 
trade for rivets is dull, very little new work in the 
erection of steel buildings and other structures in which 
rivets are used being under way at present. We quote 


seven of 


structural rivets at $3.65 and cone-head boiler rivets 
at $4.75 per hundred pounds f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Hoops and Bands.—The Government is still the 


largest individual buyer of both hoops and bands, the 
demand from the general trade having been very dul! 
for some months. Two leading makers say their out- 
put of hoops and bands, with their reduced rate of op- 
erations, is sold up to July or longer. We quote steel 
hoops at 3.50c. and steel bands at 2.90c.; extras on the 
latter as per the steel bar card, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Shafting—The demand from the Government has 
fallen off to some extent lately and from the general 
trade has been very dull for some months. Output of 
shafting is not running more than 60 per cent and 
with several makers is probably less. This is due to 
shortage in steel and partly to lack of urgent orders. 
We quote cold rolled shafting at 17 per cent off list 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel_—None of the makers of 
cold-rolled strip steel is operating its plant to more than 
50 per cent of capacity, and several of the larger 
makers are running at a much less rate, due to heavy 
stocks piled in their warehouses awaiting cars for ship- 
ment. Embargoes are still on, and these will still fur- 
ther prevent shipments to nearly all points until they 
are lifted. Prices are firm, but a good many consumers 
have not yet covered their needs for second quarter. 

We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib., fob 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent for cash in 10 days 
when sold in quantities of 300 lb. or more 

Hot-Rolled Strip Steel.—The demand is not very 
active, due to the light rate of operations of the cold- 
rolled strip steel mills for the past three months or 
more. It is said the Government price of $4.50 base 
on hot-rolled strip steel, f.ob. Pittsburgh, is not being 
firmly held. 


Spikes.—So far the new inquiry for spikes from the 
railroads for 1918 is quiet and quantities asked for in 
the new inquiries that have come out are much smaller 
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than the roads usually buy. Makers report a very heavy 
demand for boat spikes and say they are filled up for 
some months. 

We quote standard sizes of railroad spikes, 9/16 x ih, 
in. and larger, at $3.90 per 100 lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 
lb. each, or in larger lots Boat spikes are held at $5.25 per 
100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Wrought Pipe.—The rate of operations among three 
or four of the larger pipe mills in December was only 
about 60 per cent and in January slightly over 50 per 
cent, but this month will likely show an increase over 
last month, as operating conditions are better.  In- 
definite reports are that the Government has a project 
under consideration for building an oil line from Texas 
down to the Florida coast, and if this should go through 
it will require close to 800 miles of pipe. Nothing defi- 
nite about this project can be learned here. The Gov- 
ernment is still placing fairly large orders for iron and 
steel pipe and at the increased rate of operations most 
of the pipe mills have no material to offer before third 
or fourth quarter, while the leading interest is virtually 
sold up for all of this year. Stocks of pipe piled in 
warehouses during the recent blizzards and also be- 
cause of shortage of cars are moving out a little more 
freely. Discounts on iron and steel pipe are given or 
page 525 


Boiler ‘Tubes.—Makers of both iron and steel tubes 
say their output for this year is under contract to the 
Government and also to regular customers and they are 
more concerned in trying to secure as large an output 
as possible, rather than going after new orders. One 
leading interest is shipping 75 per cent or more of its 
entire output of steel boiler tubes and seamless stee! 
tubing on direct Government orders. Discounts of iror 
and steel tubing are given on page 525 


Old Material—An important meeting of the new 
Sub-Committee of Iron and Steel Scrap of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute in New York on Feb. 14 
resulted in a number of recommendations which will be 
presented Thursday to the Committee on Steel and Stee! 
Products, of which Judge E. H. Gary is chairman. Dis- 
tributors and consumers alike are awaiting announce- 
ment of the expected changes in prices and trading 
conditions. Meanwhile, very little scrap material is 
moving from dealers to consumers and the larger scray 
dealers say they are not anxious to do business under 
present unsatisfactory conditions. It is still impossible 
to obtain cars, as railroads are refusing permits to con- 
sumers for cars to load scrap unless they can show that 
the material is urgently needed for Government work 
Prices on iron and steel] scrap for delivery in Pittsburgh 
and other points that take the Pittsburgh rates are as 
follows: 


Heavy steel 
lansbee, 


melting scrap, 
Brackenridge, 


Steubenville, Fo! 
Monessen, Midland 
and Pittsburgh, delivered...... ‘ .-. + $30.01 
No. 1 foundry cast .. a ; ; i 30.0 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, Ohio, 


Cumberland, Md., Franklin, Pa., and Pitts- 

RIED si. bs tics. de ea Al ea eae oak bape ee 35.06 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap....$26.00to 27.M 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends 

f.o.b. consumers’ mill, Pittsburgh 

district Pe rey oar ... 24.00 to 25.06 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap.... . 22.00 to 23.06 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock. . ; 30.06 
Railroad grate bars : Seah hao sind 19.00 to 20.06 
Low phosphorus melting stock.. 40.01 
fron car axles ...... eat 47.56 
SUGGs COP GMI. 26s vee c ic 47.56 
Locomotive axles, steel] wi 47.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap.... ; 27.00 to 28.06 
Machine shop turnings........ : ee 20.00 
Cast iron wheels... hiete's a a 30.04 
Rolled steel wheels. 35.00 to 37.01 
*Sheet bar crop ends ; wa . 39.00 to 40.06 
Cast iron borings ... j ‘ ; 20.06 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 35.06 
Heavy steel axle turnings . 25.00to 26.04 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 30 0 


*Shipping point 


Coke.—The project that has been under way for 
some time for pooling the output of the Connellsville- 
Uniontown districts is likely to be called off this week 
by National Fuel Administrator Garfield. The blast 
furnace interests made a strong protest against this 
proposed pooling system. Operating conditions in the 
coke region are better now than at any time for three 
months. The supply of cars last week is said to have 
averaged close to 60 per cent and it is believed may be 
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better this week. Some plants that have operated very 
little for several months, due to inability to get cars to 
ship coke piled in their yards, report that last week they 
had the heaviest operation in any week since early in 
December. It will likely be a long time before trans- 
portation in the coke region is normal, for, in addition to 
shortage in cars, the supply of motive power is inade- 
quate to haul trains as fast as shippers can load them. 
Practically no free coke is being offered for prompt ship- 
ment, all the coke being shipped out being applied on 
contracts. We quote 48-hr. furnace coke at $6, 78-hr. 
foundry coke at $7 and crushed coke from one-in. size 
at $7.30 per net ton at oven. Output of coke in the 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions for the week 
ending Feb. 9 was 224,145 tons, an increase over the 
previous week of 9487 tons. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Feb. 19—(By Wire). 

Though the scarcity of cars and numerous em- 
bargoes are still serious, a better general tone exists 
everywhere. Some Southern furnaces begin to see their 
way clear to ship North. A carload of iron that arrived 
this week, after being on the road since November, 
was greeted with enthusiasm. The steel mills are 
picking up slowly but surely.. At Gary, seven furnaces 
are operating and at South Chicago six. At Gary the 
Illinois Steel Co. has a full complement of men, at 
least in numbers. The leading independent is operat- 
ing 75 to 80 per cent, and a better rate is in sight. 
It is regretted here that the Government gives no 
warning of its restrictions on activity of one kind or 
another, such as the order of last week interdicting 
exports where a license has not been obtained. The 
order held up sheets and bars in no small quantities 
intended for the Orient. If the idea was to conserve 


shipping space, it is argued that no great good will 
be accomplished, inasmuch as it is a greater problem 
to find cargo space for foodstuffs and other essentials 
coming from the Far East than it is to get space on 


westward-bound ships. It is asserted these ships must 
continue to run and that utilizing their space does no 
harm. On the other hand, it is suggested that the 
obstacles imposed by license requirements may tend to 
ease the domestic market on the products which have 
been exported, these including sheets and bars. At 
San Francisco such good progress has been made in 
the building of destroyers that local mills are requested 
to expedite shipments of plates and shapes. 


Pig Iron.—Though the car shortage is still a most 
serious matter, the railroads are making quicker de- 
liveries and every one feels better. Some Birmingham 
and Tennessee furnaces have resumed shipping, although 
they must avoid Louisville and Cincinnati. Embargoes 
are yet numerous. The leading Southern makers are 
taking business for last half delivery, with the Northern 
makers also active in the same direction. One Northern 
furnace is now making shipments for the first time in 
nearly three months. The demand is probably most 
insistent for malleable and high-silicon irons. Several 
consumers are in the market for 2000 to 3000 tons of 
malleable, which is scarce. There is large inquiry also 
for charcoal iron, the makers of which have not yet 
gone heavily into the last half. Standard low phos- 
phorous is particularly scarce, the January production 
having been far below normal. Difficulty in securing 
deliveries is as great as ever, this being partly due to 
the Southern Ohio makers concentrating to a consid- 
erable extent on Bessemer ferrosilicon. Some fear is 
felt that the Government may commandeer the product 
of these furnaces. The Tennessee furnaces which 
produce high silicon iron have sold but little for the 
last half because of the uncertainty they have so far 
felt over their fuel supply, but this source of worry 
should disappear with a continuance of mild weather. 
The heavy demand for iron high in silicon and the active 
buying of all grades has caused a Southern producer to 
radically change its selling policy. Since the first of 
the year, it is understood to have taken contracts for 
about 100,000 tons and has withdrawn from the market 
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on deliveries of all grades up to July 1 and for the 
second half will sell only iron analyzing 1.75 to 2.25 
per cent silicon and then only in lots not exceeding 600 
tons. The situation is undoubtedly brought about by 
the policy of Northern furnaces in specializing in low 
silicon iron, which has resulted in an abnormal 
demand for high silicons from the South, these being 
used to bring analyses up to the required point. 
The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, 
malleable Bessemer and basic irons, which are f.o.b. 
furnace, and do not include a switching charge averag- 
ing 50c. per ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5 

Lake Superior charcoal, No. , and Scotch 

Northern coke foundry, No. 1 

Northern coke foundry, No. 

Northern coke foundry, No. 

Northern high- phosphorous Sathee 

Southern coke No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft. 

Southern coke No. 2 foundry 

Malleable Bessemer 

Basic 

Low phosphorus COREE SIGS) wicacasascircowna” 53.00 

Silvery, 7 per cent 44.54 

Ferroalloys.—Eighty per cent ferromanganese con- 
tinues strong at $250 delivered. It is not over plentiful, 
but all demand is being cared for. There is an active 


call for spiegeleisen at $60, furnace. 


Plates.—None of the mills is offering plates and 
where to find them is a difficult matter unless such 
quantities as can be obtained from jobbers’ stocks will 
suffice. The mills which until lately have been selling 
narrow widths have none to offer. Government require- 
ments continue to drift in on the mills. The Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation has requested that shipments 
to San Francisco of plates and shapes which are for use 
in building destroyers be anticipated so far as possible. 
The mill quotation is 3.25c. Jobbers quote 4.45c¢. for 
plates out of warehouse. 


Bars.—Mild steel bars at 2.90c. are in active demand, 
but most of the inquiry is being turned away by the 
makers. Occasional small lots are placed, and it is 
probable business will expand before long. Some 
relief for domestic consumers may come from the order 
effective Feb. 16 that exporters must have licenses to 
ship abroad. Undoubtedly there will be a rush to secure 
licenses, but exports will nevertheless be checked. Rail 
carbon bars are quiet, the makers meanwhile finding it 
difficult to find rerolling rails. The official quotation 
is 3c., Chicago, plus extras. A mill in Marion, Ohio, is 
down for lack of old rails. Iron bars are active and 
strong at 3.50c., Chicago. Warehouse prices follow: 

Soft steel bars, 4.10c.; bar iron, 4.10c.; reinforcing bars, 
4.10c., base, with 5c. extra for twisting sizes % in. and over 
and usual card extras for smaller sizes; shafting. list plus 
10 per cent 

Structural Material—In respect to difficulty in 
placing orders with the makers, shapes rank with plates, 
practically the same conditions prevailing. No new 
car orders are reported, but three small structural 
propositions are recorded. An unknown fabricator will 
supply a coal tipple requiring 107 tons to the Superior 
Coal Co. Tanks and conical trays requiring 186 tons 
will be fabricated for the Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Co., Lake Linden, Mich., and the same company will 
fabricate 406 tons for a flotation plant for the Calumet 
& Hecla Mining Co., also at Lake Linden. The mill 
quotation is 3c. and the warehouse quotation 4.20c. 


Wire Products.—Operations have improved, though 
they still are far under normal, production with the 
leading interest being about 65 to 70 per cent of capac- 
ity. The mills at Waukegon, Wis., and Anderson, Ind., 
have not resumed, and the performance at Joliet, Ill, 
has not been regular. Meanwhile the volume of inquiry 
increases. We quote prices at Government levels as 
follows: 

Nails, 
barb wire, 
ples, $3.65, 


$3.50, Pittsburgh; plain fence wire, 
$3.65; galvanized barb wire, $4.35 
and galvanized staples, $4.35. 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—Minneapolis, Minn., has awarded 
1390 tons to the American Cast-Iron Pipe Co. Great 
Falls, Mont., will let 152 tons this week. Rockford, 
Ill., will take bids Feb. 20 on 450 tons. Milwaukee took 
bids Feb. 16 on 900 tons, but came to no decision. 
Competition figures in the pipe business only to the 
extent that bids vary but a few cents. Bidders seek 


$3.25: painted 
; polished sta- 
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to be lowest and yet remain as near as possible to the 
allowable Government maximum. 


Quotations per net ton, Chicago, are as follows: Water 
pipe, 4-in., $57.30; 6-in. and larger, $54.30, with $1 extra for 
Class A water pipe and gas pipe. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Manufacturers report no improve- 
ment because of their inability to get sufficient raw 
material. They report that production is decreasing 
and the demand increasing. They should soon share, 
however, in the general betterment in steel production 
and movement of material. For prices and freight rates 
see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 525. 
Jobbers quote as follows: 


Structural rivets, 5.50c.; boiler rivets, 5.60c.; machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 and 10 per cent off; larger sizes, 35 
and 5 off; carriage bolts up to *% x 6 in., 40 and 2% off; 


larger sizes, 30 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square tappea, 


$1.05 off, and hexagon tapped, 85c. off per 100 lb.; coach or 
lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 50 per cent off. 


Rail and Track Supplies.—The short supply of rails 
which confronts the railroads is serious, and the short- 
age is likely to become more severe as time goes on. 
One interest is about 350,000 tons behind in its produc- 
tion, and with this situation the roads are asking for 


rails.. The official price for iron tie plates is 3.75c. 
We quote: ; 

Standard railroad spikes, 4.11%4c., Chicago. Track bolts, 
with square nuts, 5.11%c., Chicago. Tie plates, 3.25c., f.o.b 
maker's mill. The base for light rails is 3c., f.0.b. maker's 


mill for 25 to 45-lb 
ment extras. 

Old Material—Not much business is stirring, but 
the time is drawing near when the mills usually buy 
for spring consumption. Activity may be deferred for 
a time this year because of the extent to which mill 
operations have been held up. Of some kinds of scrap, 
such as old rails, there is a great scarcity, while with 
others buyers find no difficulty in getting what they 
want. Heavy melting steel has been bought at $29.50 
and No. 2 busheling at $18.50. In view of the scarcity 
of old material in the East the supply here would be 
exceedingly light were it not for the difficulty in ship- 
ping Eastward. Differences of opinion as‘to the classi- 
fication of coil springs, iron axles and rails in short 
lengths still exist. Coil springs have been sold up to 
$38, net ton. The only railroad list out is a small one 
from the Chicago & Alton. We quote for delivery in 
buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and 
transfer charges paid, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


sections, lighter sections taking Govern- 


Old iron rails 
Relaying rails 


ot” Ere et er eae ae 30.00 
Ole wtaek TAle,. POPOMMIEs vnc cvcecweeccecacne 35.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 34.00 to 35.00 
Heavy melting steel ..............- 29.50 to 30.00 
Frogs. switches and guards, cut apart. 29.50to 30.00 
CG OROOE vcccesshesesaeooues 29.00 to 30.00 
reel: Mee TURNED 6 ick ccidwenecéucas 25.00 to 26.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars......... $37.00 to $38.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms......... 39.00 to 40.00 
ees DINE DOR 6. oc cckaceweuctenesian 30.50to 31.00 
i Se ee 47.00 to 48.00 
CU O68 GIR: 6cc cp acicndcerdeaRenwaveekees 42.42 
ee SB” eee reer eee 31.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought... .cecceseses 30.00 to 30.50 
CME TO, 5 abi caduekvenvweuwiawewes 30.00 to 30.50 
iy. NS OC Pee er rere 24.00 to 24.50 
ek 2 DEED ccc ts awekenx heakame 26.00 to 26.50 
ae fl errr 18.25to 18.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers ........ 33.50 to 34.50 
COM CRTRE aici sad daa sestiweciaeaians 37.50 to 38.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 22.00to 23.00 
po eer re eT rrr 32.00 to 33.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth.*........... 36.50 to 37.50 
Machine-shop turnings .........-eeee.8 16.50 to 17.00 
Cee We coos viwacheceeeincdainae 16.25 to 16.75 
ee Ee A a a eee 25.50 to 26.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 22.00 to 22.50 
CHMOD BON 66 os hs oa a ed when eaee 22.00 to 23.00 
PPR GOOD: vs dasia vas dedwaneawewns 24.00 to 25.00 
NT i Reece Cre 26.80 
Agricultural malleable .........sesee. 25.75 to 26.25 
Country mixed scrap........ fa Oiecaee 20.00 to 22.50 


Sheets.—The makers of sheets appear to be entirely 
out of the market. They are sold up for delivery this 
quarter, and some at least do not care to go beyond 
March 31 in selling, because of the uncertainty about 
second quarter prices. The Government’s requirement 
of licenses on export shipments gave the makers some- 
thing of a jolt, as sheets have been going abroad 
freely, particularly to the Orient, from this district. 
We quote No. 10 blue annealed at 4.25c, No. 28 black 
at 5c. and No. 28 galvanized at 6.25c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 
quantity, as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 5.45c.; No. 28 
black, 6.45c., and No. 28 galvanized, 7.70c. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 19—(By Wire). 

Iron Ore.—Representatives of Lake Superior iron 
ore firms who have been preparing a provision to be 
inserted in ore contracts, making prices subject to 
Government revision have completed this work, and 
the clause is being submitted to various interests for 
their approval. It is expected that the wording will 
be agreed upon in a day or two, and then the large 
tonnage of reservations already made will be converted 
into contracts. Prices, lower lake ports, follow: 


Old range Bessemer, $5.95; 
Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; 


old range non-Bessemer, 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.05. 


Pig Iron.—Because of the increased scarcity of pig 
iron some producers feel that it will be necessary for 
the Government to regulate its distribution and clas- 
sify consumers so that those doing Government work 
and engaged in other essential industries will be on 
preferred lists. New inquiry for pig iron for Govern- 
ment uses is coming out nearly every day, and it is 
found increasingly difficult to allot this iron, as a large 
part of the output of many blast furnaces is already 
taken for Government work. Foundry, basic and mal- 
leable iron are about equally scarce. There is still a 
great deal of inquiry for last half contracts and very 
little iron is left for sale for that delivery in the north- 
ern Ohio territory. New inquiries from Government 
sources include 1000 tons of foundry iron for the 
Italian Government, 1200 tons of foundry iron for a 
New Brunswick plant, both for prompt shipment; 1000 
tons of charcoal iron for an Illinois arsenal, and 2000 
tons of basic iron for a St. Louis district steel plant for 
prompt shipment. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has covered with a Cleveland producer for its re- 
quirements for the last half, about 5000 tons; the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has purchased 4200 tons of foundry 
and malleable iron for the third quarter for its Erie 
plant, and a Cleveland interest has taken 3000 tons of 
Northern foundry iron and 1000 tons of Southern high 
silicon iron for the last half. A central Ohio interest 
is asking for about 2500 tons of basic and 2000 tons of 
foundry iron. Southern iron is in fair demand, and 
some consumers unable to purchase all the Northern 
iron they will require for the last half are placing 
orders for Southern iron involving the increased freight 
cost. Local furnaces, owing to a reduced production, 
are having great difficulty in supplying their foundry 
trade with iron as needed, and foundries are also suffer- 
ing from inability to obtain cars to ship out their cast- 
ings. There is a great deal of inquiry for silvery iron 
for the last half, but producers have not opened their 


5.20 ; 


books, We quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
DV coNCis ecnienks dene eeesec ata beas $37.25 
PEED 6G. vad aa wee eiankidabetedacaeawaeslebs 33.30 
at Be RO ee 33.30 
ot ee ee re eer 37.00 
GN SO is ci dcawetdedweeenus dewebeeeewnes 32.30 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon............... 46.12 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill operations have im- 
proved materially as a result of the change for the 
better in the transportation situation. There is a fair 
volume of new business in commercial orders, largely 
for steel bars, and an active demand for steel for 
Government work in lots of 500 tons and under. At 
least one mill is in need of orders for the smaller sizes 
of steel bars. Among inquiries for Government work 
is one for 500 tons of bars, shapes and plates for gun 
carriages, 500 tons of bars for escort wagons, and 1000 
tons of billets. An Ohio tank shop wants 1500 to 2000 
tens of plates for oil tank work for quick shipment, 
and there is a heavy demand for small lots of plates 
for Government work. There is still a scarcity of 
sheet bars, and some steel wanted to make tin plate 
for food containers is being diverted to more urgent 
Government uses. There is considerable inquiry from 
industrial companies for steel rails in lots of 100 to 
500 tons, and one for 1000 tons from a coal road. The 
demand for sheets, mostly for Government work, is 
heavy, particularly for blue annealed and black sheets. 
As some mills are not booking commercial orders, con- 
sumers are having trouble in placing sheet orders ex- 
cept for Government work. One leading Valley pro- 
ducer is now taking sheet orders with the provision 
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that an invoice is to be rendered when the material is 
ready to ship, throwing the burden upon the buyer 
should shipments be delayed by an embargo or lack of 
cars. 

We quote warehouse prices as follows: Steel bars, 4.03 4c. ; 
utes, 4.38'44c.; structural material, 4.134¢c.; No. 10 biue an 
1ealed sheets, 5.35c.; No. 28 black sheets, 6.35c.; No 
anized sheets, 7.60c 


Coke.—Deliveries of furnace and foundry grades 
from the Connellsville district show no apparent im- 
provement. Some Cleveland foundries have been able 
to keep in operation only by borrowing coke. Ship- 
ments from the Virginia district are coming through 
fairly well. A Cleveland foundry has closed a contract 
for 1000 tons of Connellsville foundry coke for the last 
half delivery. However, most selling agencies have no 
‘oke to offer for either spot shipment or contract. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The Government last week 
glaced an order for 26,000,000 to 30,000,000 bolts and 
nuts for use in France. With this exception, demand 
has not been active, but makers are getting good speci- 
fications on contracts. The demand recently has been 
mostly for heavier bolts and nuts, and makers have 
:aught up somewhat in deliveries on the smaller sizes. 
These can now be had for fairly prompt shipment. 
Railroads have commenced to move rivets that have 
‘peen held at shipping rooms of manufacturing plants 
for some time, and urgently needed at the various 
shipyards. One Cleveland plant had accumulated sev- 
eral hundred carloals, some of these having been held 
ip for shipment for about two months. Rivet specifica- 
tions are heavy, but very little new business came out 
juring the week. 

Old Material.—The scrap trade shows considerable 
umprovement in respect to shipments. Much less diffi- 
sulty is being experienced than for some time past in 
getting shipping permits from the railroads, and it is 
expected that material will soon be moving to the mills 
in good volume. Heavy tonnages contracted for some 
time ago have not reached the consumers because of 
transportation difficulties. Dealers report a good de- 
mand for heavy melting steel scrap, but not much of 
this grade is to be had. Busheling scrap is quiet, all 
the Cleveland mills having covered for their require- 
ments for some time. Dealers are paying $27 to $28 
per net ton for busheling to cover old contracts. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


28 gal 


pcs asnesenad ep ae ae ce.c ses $27.00 to $28.00 


35.00 


Steel rails 
Steel rails, rerolling 


ees PONS, WEES SF Ths... 6 cccesciccse 34.50 to 35.50 
A Scrat. St ed aoe a eae Gop wei ela ey eS 35.00 
SE <g aioule oa 00 ben eee. . 45.00 to 46.00 
NS EO ee ee ee ee 45.00 to 46.00 
Se CURE COE ions aioe s in ea ones ... 30.00 
Co OO hace kg aa das eee olan eS ale iiaae eee 
ee en | 20.00 
RR ES I ere 35.00 
Hydraulic compressed steel scrap.... 29.00to 30.00 
NR Zc cle anal anata a e's sk lsleia ale p cae . 380.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over...... 50.00to 60.00 
Agricultural malleable .............. 24.00 to 25.00 
Railroad malleable .......... «View pee aie ok Te 
Steel axle turnings.......... 23.00 to 24.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap... A . 24.50to 25.00 
ET ae Share ce ce Gre . 30.00 
No. 1 busheling sete deat ae 29.00 to 30.00 
Per Net Ton ~ 
Railroad grate bars ........ ; $20.00 to $21.00 
Stove plate fice aa ate aah 20.00 to 21.00 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 19—(By Wire). 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. has pur- 
chased part of the foundry iron it wanted for shipment 
in the third quarter. This iron was sold on a silicon 
basis of 2.25 to 2.75 at $33.50, Birmingham. A South- 
ern melter bought approximately 1200 tons of special 
Southern foundry iron with shipments to commence 
March 1 and extending through the remainder of the 
year. The inquiry has fallen off considerably, but 
sellers have booked lately a fair quantity of Southern 
iron for second half delivery. There is no strictly 
No. 2 to be had in the South for prompt shipment. 
Some high sulphur iron is offered, but buyers are not 
taking very much of this. Iron shipments from the 
South are improving only a trifle, but it is hoped that 
the railroad situation will be cleared up before the 
end of the month. Curtailment of production in South- 
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ern Ohio has caused the furnaces in that district to 
hesitate about taking on any future business, with the 
possible exception of a few customers who desire to 


increase their previous purchases. A little Virginia 
iron has been sold for second and third quarter ship- 
ment, but the furnaces in that territory can spare only 
a very limited tonnage. High silicon iron is in very 
great demand and there is none to be had. Based on 


freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 
Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati as follows: 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No, 2 soft 35.90 
PT RUG: “SUE Beck ev ae Prec ebheGnaivenetes 34.26 
ee. POORUM 6 iiccks bend dwacnkeduwakeeea 34.26 


Coke.—Considerable improvement is reported as far 
as the car supply situation is concerned, but to offset 
this labor is scarce and unreliable in the different fields, 
so that the output of both furnace and foundry coke is 
still limited. Shipments from both Connellsville and 
Wise County fields have moved more freely in the past 
few days, but neither furnaces nor foundries have a 
chance to accumulate anything like a necessary supply 
of coke to keep them operating without the possibility 
of a shutdown continually staring them in the face. No 
new contracts can be made by any of the selling agen- 
cies for any future shipment. Reports from both the 
Pocahontas and New River districts as to labor are 
more encouraging, but shipments are very far behind 
schedules, with no immediate prospects of adequate 
relief from the railroads. 


Finished Material.—Open weather has grpatly aided 
the jobbers in delivering material to nearby customers, 
but they are still unable to make outside shipments even 
to nearby points. An exception may be noted in car- 
load shipments to the South, and lately customers in 
that section have drawn quite heavily on local ware- 
house stocks. Shipments from the mills are practically 
cut off, but it is believed that the embargoes will be 
raised at an early date. The manufacturers’ base price 
on high-speed steel is $2 a lb., but some brands can be 
bought below this figure. 


Jobbers’ prices are unchanged as follows: Iron and steel 


bar, 4.08 4.¢ twisted bars, ™% x 1%-in., 4.234%c.; +,-in., 
4.33%4ec %-in., 4.4344c.; %-in., 4.63%c.,, and \%-in., 4.88 %4c. 
Structural shapes are quoted at 4.18%44c.; plates, \4-in. and 
heavier, 4.431%4c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.4344c. Cold 
rolled shafting is sold at 10 per cent discount The mill 
price on No. 28 black sheets is 5.18%c., and No. 28 galvanized 
6.43 %e 


Old Material.—Very little business is reported, as 
railroad embargoes are still in existence and make it 
impossible for dealers to move scrap to their largest 
customers. Prices are firmer, but in the absence of 
any transactions of note, no changes of consequence 
have taken place. The following are dealers’ prices 
f.o.b. southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheet scrap E . $19.00 
Old iron rails ee ee ee tr rane $32.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up. 44.00 to 44.50 
OPO S600] TRUS. «6. ceases vases 33.00 to 33.50 


Heavy melting steel scrap .........sssvecens . 27.00 
o7 © 


Steel rails for melting.......... oree 246.00 tO 27.50 


Old carwheels PAE ae eee 28.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought... : ...- $29.00 to $29.50 
Cast borings 13.50to 14.00 
Steel turnings 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad cast weeeee 24.00 tO 25.00 
ey: i STD so. 2c owe 2 aoe es 3 25.00 to 25.50 
Burnt scrap ‘ : 16.00 to 16.50 
Sian MRUNOY Oi ited ss bs cla ae Ge es ... 40.00 to 40.50 


33.50 to 34.00 
19.00to 19.50 
24.00 to 24.50 
17.00 to 17.50 


Locomotive tires (smooth inside)... 
a ee ee ee ee 
Malleable cast ; 

Railroad tank and sheet..... 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 19. 

Pig Iron.—It is practically up to the manufacturers 
whether or not they care to sell pig iron for delivery 
at any time this year, assert Southern producers. In- 
quiries are numerous and while a little selling is going 
on for delivery during the first and second halves of 
the year, the books of all companies have not been 
opened so far as business after July 1 is concerned. 
Most of the sales being made now are in small lots, 
though reports, unconfirmed, are to the effect that some 
round tonnages were sold recently into the Middle West, 
Production in the South has been steadily improving, as 
good weather has come on and no doubt is expressed 
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but that there will be a better showing as to make for 
this month. Transportation problems are easier, also, 
in the South, and there has been considerable iron 
moved out this month. The good weather has had a 
wonderful effect on the production of raw material. 
Preparations are being rushed for the blowing in of 
two furnaces at Sheffield and the Trussville furnace. 


Coal and Coke.—Some wavering is noted in the coal 
and coke production in the Alabama coal fields through 
contentions between the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. and union miners. Members of the union at a 
number of the Tennessee company mines have ceased 
work, claiming that the proposals tantamount to agree- 
ment between the two interests, as formulated by Dr. 
H. A. Garfield, Federal Fuel Administrator, last De- 
cember, are not being carried out. One or two of the 
larger mines of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. are also 
affected. 

Old Material—Further weakness is announced in 
the scrap market, material being plentiful and many 
of the consumers laying in a considerable stock, in the 
Southern territory, and embargoes and other difficulties 
in getting cars to the North and East not giving the 
dealers a chance to spread out. Quotations of old ma- 
terial show no changes, but it is asserted that the list 
of figures is but normal and when buying is on there 
may be a change upwards or downward. Following 
prices are given: 





Old steel axles.. aa . .$32.00 to $33.00 
cE Bo ee ak 28.00 to 30.00 
Heavy melting steel .... - .. 24.00to 26.00 
No. 1 R. R. wrought... juts ne 29.00 to 33.00 
EG: SROs iiedlan a ae aa oe wa eS ... 24.00to 26.00 
OOF GRIME sass cicaases caveces See, 260 
a TH axcdacenstatacaeweses 21.00 to 25.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 17.50 to 19.00 
Ce TH WOT a 8 hed Seweken sawn 13.00 to 15.00 
BOOUe TED w ckacateetasiwesi : 19.00 to 21.00 


British Steel Market 


Pig-Iron Exports Hindered by Lack of Ships— 
Ferromanganese Quieter—Tin Plates Higher 
(By Cable) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 20. 


The pig-iron market is firm, but tonnage conditions 
are hindering exports. Warehouse lots of American 
wire rods are quoted nominal at £32. Tin plates are 
quoted at 32s. 9d. Ferromanganese market is quieter. 
We quote as follows: 


Tin plates coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. Wales, 
tZs. 9d 
Ferromanganese, $250, c.i.f. for export to America ; £26 10s 


for British consumption. 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f. £35 upward 5 
On other products control prices are as quoted in THE 
Iron AGE of July 19, 1917, p. 171. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Feb. 18. 

Pig Iron—The call for pig iron continues on about 
the same level as indicated in recent previous reports, 
with a large requirement evidenced, but with no supplies 
available. Very little contracting is therefore possible 
except for special quantities of iron produced during 
furnace runs generally a surplus or of a different anal- 
ysis from the standard grades. In these lots there have 
been a considerable number of sales of small lots for 
prompt delivery and taken by melters who can modify 
their mixtures to meet the analyses. The warmer 
weather is improving the traffic situation and iron 
which has been on the way for some weeks is now be- 
ginning to come in, relieving the pressure for material. 

Coke.—The coke situation is improving so far as ae- 
liveries are concerned, as a result of the better rail- 
road conditions, but there is still considerable need of 
fuel for melters, especially the smaller ones. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products there 
has been practically no change in the situation, most, 
if not all, the business being out of the warehouses, 
which are unable to meet demands. For stock out of 
warehouse we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 4.17c.; 
iron bars, 4.17¢.; structural material, 4.27c.; tank plates, 
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4.52c.; No. 8 sheets, 5.47c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
5.52¢.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 6.52c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.77c. 

Old Material.—The dealers continue to trade some 
among themselves and there is an improving interest 
in the market among the consumers, but there is also a 
disposition to await the railroad lists of the first of the 
coming month, the consumers evidently having the feel- 
ing that the supplies will be enough to lower the market 
prices somewhat. The dealers are not of the same 
opinion, and in consequence there is not any really im- 
portant buying being done at present. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, the situation is better and will probably 
continue to improve with the better traffic situation and 
the better weather. We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b 
customers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, as fol- 
lows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails . ets ns : $36.00 to $36.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling. P sc a 34.50to 35.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 37.50to 38.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to inspection......... ' .... 60.00 to 75.00 
Eee ee ee ceecneene, Ae ee Cece 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

I ois, ih hahha aR een alatwe ... 29.50to 30.00 
Heavy shoveling steel Sie Ride aoe nt a 27.50 to 28.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 26.50 to 27.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 29.50to 30.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap... 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy axle and tire turnings. 22.50 to 23.060 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars .... $35.50 to $36.00 
Steel angle bars. ‘ re .... 28.50to 29.00 
co ae ee 45.50to 46.00 
Steel car axles........ ime i Oka eB: we Oe 
Wrought arch bars and transoms... 41.50to 42.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought..........:«. 30.75 to 31.25 
No. 2 railroud wrought............. 30.00 to 30.50 
Re BD ii eis econ dcéeeed wa 30.00 to 30.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles.......... 30.75 to 31.25 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

MICU I iss Ohaswace in cure - 34.00 to 35.00 
TUG. 2 CO ORS ca cea eam ats @ate 23.50to 24.00 
Ce TG BS Bon ec craa rata waa & 17.00 to 17.50 
ee.” ae ea are 25.50to 26.00 


No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap............ 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 


23.00to 23.50 
25.50 to 26.00 
20.50to 21.00 


PIO TEIN akc eackeadwacans 26.00 to 26.50 
Agricultural malleable ............. 23.00 to 23.50 
ei BS Ee ee 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap.. 22.50to 23.00 
Reaetivoad erate DAPS. .6 ccc ciccceds 19.00 to 19.50 
Machine shop turnings............ - 17.60to 17.75 
Country mixed scrap............. 20.50 to 21.00 
Uneut railroad mixed scrap....... 23.50 to 2400 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 13. 

The effect of the freight tie-up and the temporary 
suspension of the steel mills and foundries in the east 
is beginning to be felt acutely on this coast. Almost 
nothing is coming in, even for Government work, and 
no notices of shipment of orders, sent before the Gov- 
ernment took such radical control of the situation, are 
being received. The situation is regarded as serious, 
and if it is not remedied very shortly, it is said ship- 
building will be held up at its critical stage. The 
stocks in the hands of the jobbers are running very low, 
especially for plates, sheets, structural materials and 
pipe. Some of the larger foundries are finding their 
supply of coke is running so low that it is said that 
they will have to close if the situation is not relieved 
within 30 days. Most of the larger foundries, however, 
have supplies that will last them several months. There 
is no real shortage of pig iron or the smaller sizes of 
bars. 

Bars.—The jobbers have a better supply of the ordi 
nary sizes of bars than of any other material. These 
bars are mostly turned out by the local mills, and while 
the demand is excellent, the supply for the present 
keeps ahead of it. The large size bars which can be 
obtained only from the eastern mills are off this mar- 
ket, and so far as known there is no prospect of any 
being received for some time. 

Structural Materials—tThe structural steel situation 
is affected by the general situation. Practically all 
structural material coming to the coast is for Govern- 
ment work, although some is being allowed to come 
through for necessary municipal and state work. With 
in the last week, the State of California has signed a 
contract for 900 tons of structural steel to be used in an 
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agricultural building at Sacramento. Considerable 
structural steel and reinforced bars are being shipped 
to Honolulu to be used in the Government work at 
Pearl Harbor, but none can be obtained for new bus- 
iness structures. 

Plates.—No deliveries of plates are being made here 
from the East, and with the exception of a compara- 
tively few plates of the smaller size, there is no stock 
in the hands of the jobbers. The shortage in plates is 
perhaps more acute than any other iron or steel ma- 
terial. All arrivals which may get through in the next 
few weeks are expected to go direct to the shipyards. 
The market for sheets is in the same condition as that 
for plates. 

Wrought Pipe——During the past two weeks the sit- 
uation in wrought steel pipe has gone from bad to 
worse. Practically nothing is coming in, and the public 
having learned of the situation has almost ceased to 
ask for wrought pipe. It is said that not one-quarter 
enough is coming in to take care of the demand in the 
oil fields, in the railroad shops and in the shipyards. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The dealers in wrought pipe are in 
a better frame of mind than most of the dealers in iron 
and steel products. The demand for cast iron pipe 
seems to be on the increase. Complaints are being 
made on account of the advance in coast terminal 
freight rates, which takes place March 15. By this 
change terminal rates will be advanced between $5 and 
$6 a ton on pipe. Billings, Mont., has just received bids 
for 115 tons of 4 and 6-in. pipe, and Great Falls, Mont., 
for 200 tons of 6, 8 and 12-in. Portland, Ore., will 
receive bids for 600 tons of 12 and 24-in. on Feb. 25, 
and on the same date Los Angeles will receive bids for 
130 tons of 12-in. All this pipe is to be used in mu- 
nicipal work. 

Pig Iron.—There is no shortage in pig iron, although 
the market is well sold up. Some of the furnaces are 
refusing an order for delivery during this year. Others, 
however, are taking orders “for delivery after April 1.” 
The Government price is being strictly adhered to, and 
contracts for future delivery carry two clauses, one, 
that delivery shall be made at the prevailing Govern- 
ment price on delivery, and a second, that delivery will 
be subject to the willingness of the seller to accept the 
Government price. 

Coke.—Coke is very scarce. Some stocks are getting 
so low that these foundries are willing to take any 
kind of coke they can get. Some Colorado coke is said 
to have been snapped up as soon as it appeared on this 
market. The large coke makers have sent information 
that they can furnish coke only after the Government 
needs have been satisfied. 


Old Materials.—The market on scrap is unchanged, 
heavy machinery cast iron selling about $33 for a ton 
of 2000 lb. The remarkable open winter in this state 
has allowed the scrap gatherers to work continuously 
up to date. This is about six weeks later than usual, 
and the result has been a surplus. 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Feb. 18. 


Pig Iron.—The promising outlook for better things 
in the traffic situation due to milder weather gives a 
more optimistic and hopeful turn to the market in 
respect to the resumption of normal business, although 
it is only a horizon view, and production and shipment 
are still badly hampered by car shortage and the nu- 
merous embargoes not yet lifted. The demand for 
both foundry and basic is good, but the volume of 
inquiry would be larger if it were not for the fact that 
users know that there is no possibility of furnaces 
taking on additional commitments in any amount, ow- 
ing to booked-up conditions and uncertainties as to 
production and delivery. The largest aggregate ton- 
nage reported sold by any producer here during the 
week was 3000 tons of foundry grades, and an aggre- 
gate of about 1200 tons was negotiated by another 
producing interest. Other producers of the district 
are out of the market. One interest was obliged to 
bank all but one furnace here, and one furnace out 
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of the city on account of insufficient coke supplies. 
Good inquiry is noted from Canada for both basic and 
Bessemer, but these inquiries are declined owing to 
inability to set definite date for delivery. We continue 
the price schedule published during recent weeks, f.o.b. 
furnace, Buffalo, as follows: 

No. 1 foundry 

No. 2 X. 

No 3 foundry 

Gray forge 

Malleable 

ink Superior charcoal, f.o.b. Buffalo.... 

Finished Iron and Steel.—While the traffic situation 
is improved somewhat and the movement of fuel is 
a little easier, business is still very much restricted, 
and the diminished output of the mills for the past 
six weeks has caused a congestion of Government or- 
ders which makes more difficult the shipment of Class 
C material. From present indications there will be a 
considerable shortage of steel for general purposes for 
some time to come. The general situation is rather 
chaotic, on account of the difficulty in obtaining raw 
materials and the problem of facilities for distributing 
finished product, which prevents the opening of books 
for contracts for future deliveries. It is stated that 
production at some mills has had to be cut down 
nearly 60 per cent on account of these difficulties. 
Agencies are hoping that conditions in this respect 
will be better later in the month. The new bar mill 
of the Donner Steel, this city, with a capacity of 400 
tons per day, will be ready for operation within the 
next two weeks. The contract to furnish 1000 tons of 
structural steel for a new bridge over the Genesee 
River at Clarissa Street, Rochester, has been awarded 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co. Considerable inquiry is 
reported during the past week for off grade shell steel, 
billets, slabs, ete., and one producer has sold 200 tons 
of such material. 

Old Material.—Because of the shortage of heavy 
melting steel, all other grades of steel scrap show 
increasing demand and a rising price tendency. Steel 
turnings are now being called for by consumers who 
have not heretofore used this class of scrap, and it is 
expected there will be a heavy demand for shell turn- 
ings, of which commodity large tonnages will, it is 
likely, soon be available. It is reported that consider- 
able consignments of shoveling steel, machine-shop 
turnings, etc., are going forward to consumers at 
prices much higher than intended by the Government 
schedules, which are‘ to be used in place of, or mixed 
with, heavy melting steel. Stocks in dealers’ yards 
continue very light, for the reason that replenishment 
has been difficult, owing to bad weather conditions 
and the practical impossibility of obtaining cars. On 
the other hand, not much material has been taken out 
of yards, because of the lack of shipping facilities. 
We continue last week’s price schedule, which is as 
follows per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 

Heavy melting steel 

Low phosphorus 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 

Iron axles 

. Steel axles 

Carwheels 

Railroad malleable 

Machine shop’ turnings.............. 

Heavy axle turnings.... 


Ce: RR ONT 6a ko Gis Gea be wren es 
Iron rails 


18.00 to 
26.00 to 
19.00 to 
37.00 to 


Stove plate 

Wrought pipe 

No. 1 busheling scrap 

No. 2 busheling scrap 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 


22.00 to 
22.00 to 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19. 

Despite announcements from Washington by Di- 
rector General of Railroads McAdoo that railroad em- 
bargoes are being lifted because of the general improve- 
ment in the transportation systems of the East, there is 
very little in the situation in this district to warrant 
such optimism. The improvement in coal and coke sup- 
ply, which operators of blast furnaces and steel plants 
fervently hoped would result from a week or so of mild 
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weather, has not materialized in a degree sufficient to 
alter conditions perceptibly. It is true that a better 
movement of loaded cars is to be noted and many ship- 
ments which have been on the road many weeks have 
been delivered. These deliveries have brought immeas- 
urable relief to many consumers of pig iron and steel, 
but a serious situation still exists. In so far as coal sup- 
ply is concerned, large consumers claim the shortage is 
worse than it was during the most severe weather of 
the winter. Biast furnaces are getting some shipments 
of coke and begin to entertain hopes that suspended 
operations may soon be resumed, but open-hearth steel 
plants are in a bad plight. During the past week every 
steel company in this district has had all or a part of its 
plant or rolling capacity shut down for lack of gas coal. 
The Wilmington plant of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. is closed for an indefinite period. The Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. has been operating at about 40 to 50 
per cent, but unless relief comes this week in the form of 
large shipments of coal the open-hearth furnaces and 
rolling mills will be shut up tight on Saturday and will 
stay closed indefinitely. The Lukens Steel Co. has not 
rolled a plate since week before last and to-day was 
hoping that it might be able to resume at least partial 
operation by Thursday. The Eastern Steel Co. has 
three open-hearth furnaces in operation and its shape 
mill is limping along on very low output. The Worth 
Brothers Co. plant at Coatesville is shut down com- 
pletely. Bar iron rolling mills are also seriously 
affected by coal shortage. The Lebanon furnaces of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. are banked. Mixed sentiment per- 
vades the market. In some quarters there is a spirit of 
cheerfulness and a hope that matters are on the mend, 
while in others there is a feeling akin to desperation 
that the Fue] Administration is not bringing about the 
looked for betterment of the coal and coke supply which 
more favorable weather conditions seemed to promise. 
Steel men who go to Washington for relief meet with 
surprisingly little assistance from the Government 
authorities. They are told that if their plants can be 
operated to 100 per cent capacity on Navy work or 
Army work or Emergency Fleet Corporation work, an 
effort will be made to obtain coal. Each department of 
the Government is looking out for its own interests, 
and the need for a joint bureau by which the orders 
and work for the various departments could be co- 
ordinated is pointed to by steel men as one of the glar- 
ing weaknesses of the conduct of war preparations. 
Pig Iron.—Between 30,000 and 40,000 tons of basic 
pig iron has been sold in this market for delivery in 
the.last half of the year, an eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumer taking a large part of this quantity. The orders 
were booked with the privilege of cancellation by the 
furnace should the Government fix a price too low for 
profitable manufacture. Were blast furnaces to open 
their books freely for last half orders, they could easily 
book several hundred thousand tons of steel making 
and foundry iron. The American Bridge Co. is making 
strenuous efforts to induce furnaces to take on tonnages 
of basic for last half. The requirements of the Pen- 
coyd works are 13,000 tons per month and the company 
has been trying to contract for all or any part of this. 
A Pennsylvania structural mill is trying to place an 
order for 2000 to 3000 tons per month for the last half. 
Furnaces are not anxious to sell until they know what 
the price is to be and what the operating conditions 
are likely to be during the next few months. When 
orders are booked, it will probably be only from old 
customers, who now show anxiety to get their orders on 
the books at least, even if there is uncertainty as to 
whether the iron can be shipped when desired. Aside 
from the basic tonnage above mentioned the principal 
sales in this market during the week have been small 
lots of off grade iron or iron which furnaces have made 
but could not ship to contract customers on account of 
railroad embargoes. Foundries located at points not 
seriously affected by embargoes have succeeded in ob- 
taining iron which they had not counted on getting. It 
has been slightly easier to obtain shipping permits and 
some furnaces have been able to make larger shipments 
than in many weeks. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the transportation of Cuban ore to this port 
for the Tacony Ordnance Corporation, and the low 
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phosphorus iron which this new gun-forging plant re- 
quiries, totalling about 8700 tons, will be ready by the 
time the plant is in operation, about April 1. We quote 
the following standard grades of iron, f.o.b. furnace, ex- 
cept Virginia iron, for which the delivered price in the 
Philadelphia district is quoted: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X..........++:. $34.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X........ . 33.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry......... 33.00 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight).......... 36.77 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (including freight).... 36.27 
BN 62) A areca ek me okie Aka ea a a es a 
CE FON: i.ccetideneet ehatadeaveerweieeusele cane 
PN Ci cwbas acc cow ews kta eew Cece a aca a eee 


Standard low phosphorus ............. iivtetee! Dae 
Low phosphorus (copper bearing) 50.00 


Coke.—Shipments of coke have shown an improve- 
ment during the past week or 10 days, but receipts are 
not large enough as yet to bring about any general 
blowing in of the furnaces which have been banked for 
lack of coke. Another week or two of the mild weather 
of the past week may bring marked recovery of fur- 
nace operations. Spot coke is still unobtainable. One 
seller reports that it has not sold a carload of spot coke 
since last November. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is firm at $250. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks this price has frequently been 
shaded 25 or 50 cents a ton, but $250 now appears to 
be the bottom. Producers predict a continued strong 
market in view of the Brazilian ore situation. Steel 
makers show no great anxiety to buy and the market 
remains quiet. Brazilian ore is in good demand. Re- 
cent sales have been on the basis of $1.35 per unit, 
while some importers are said to be holding for $1.40. 
Spiegeleisen is strong at $60, furnace, because of de- 
creased production, but sales are light. 

Billets.—No sales of soft steel billets are reported 
in this market. Small lots of discard billets or billets 
made from off-heat ingots are offered occasionally, but 
do not always find a ready sale because of the limited 
uses to which they can be put. Forging billets are in 
great demand, but difficult to obtain. We quote 4 x 4 
open-hearth billets at $50.50, Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—An order for 500 tons of blue annealed 
sheets went begging in this market this week. Makers 
of sheets are not anxious to take on tonnage owing to 
the difficulties of operating their mills to fill orders now 
on hand. Very little new business is being taken on. 
We quote No. 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., Pitts- 
burgh; No. 28 black at 5c., and No. 28 galvanized at 
6.25¢. 

Structural Material—Aside from prospective Gov- 
ernment work, there is very little new business in 
sight for mills rolling structural shapes. The Govern- 
ment has re-advertised for bids for portable hangars 
for France. It now seems probable that 2000 will be 
bought for the use of the United States Signal Corps 
and 1050 for our Allies. This involves a total of about 
110,000 tons of small shapes, 45,000 tons of corrugated 
steel sheets and several thousand tons of rivets and 
bolts. Bids for the fabricated material are said to 
range between 5c. and 6c. per lb. Each building will 
be 68 x 165 ft. and will accommodate four airplanes. 
The Government asks for the completion and ship- 
ment of the buildings within 60 days. We quote plain 
material at 3c., Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—Unless plate mills obtain speedy relief 
from coal shortage for the operation of their open- 
hearth furnaces, it is predicted that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation may soon find itself embarrassed in 
its shipbuilding plan through lack of material. Plate 
production at eastern Pennsylvania mills during the 
past week or ten days has been more seriously off 
than at any time this winter. The Lukens Steel Co.’s 
new mill, the largest in the world, will soon be ready 
for operation, but as yet there is no indication as to 
when sufficient coal can be obtained to keep it running. 
Completion of the new plate mill of the Worth Steel 
Co., Claymont, Del., is indefinite. The War Industries 
Board has been urged to consider a price of 3.75c. or 
4c. per lb. on plates, effective April 1, to take care of 
the smaller mills which declare they cannot continue 
to operate profitably at 3.25c. when the higher priced 
orders obtained before the price fixing have been filled. 
We quote plates at 3.25c., Pittsburgh. 
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Iron and Steel Bars.—There are practically no sales 
of importance of soft steel bars in this market, though 
in some instances hard carbon bars made from dis- 
ecard steel are being sold in substitution. High car- 
bon steel discards are also being converted into con- 
crete reinforcing bars and the supply of the latter is 
now much larger than the demand. Some small orders 
for iron bars are being taken. The bar iron mills are 
finding it difficult to operate because of coal shortage. 
We quote soft steel bars at 2.90c., base Pittsburgh, and 
bar iron at 3.685c., Philadelphia. 

Rails.—The Cumberland Valley 
an order for 3000 tons of 100-lb. open-hearth rails at 
a price not disclosed. Sales of small lots of standard 
rails from stock are being made at prices ranging from 
$70 to $80 per ton. 

Old Material_—Pending the 
Committee on Steel and Steel 
ican Iron and Steel Institute upon the recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Sub-Committee on Iron and 
Steel Scrap as a result of a meeting in New York last 
week, little business in scrap will be done. This an- 
nouncement will probably be made within the next 
week. The greatest demand for scrap at present comes 
from the Pittsburgh district. That eastern Pennsyl- 
vania steel plants are well supplied for the time being 
with heavy melting steel is indicated by the fact that 
one or two such plants will no longer pay the 3% per 
cent brokerage commission and are offering $30 flat. 
A better, though not large, demand exists for No. 1 
cast and wrought scrap from bar iron milis and foun- 
dries, a greater shortage having developed in these 
classifications because of the conversion of considerable 
material which ordinarily would be sold under these 
and other gradings into heavy melting steel. We quote 
as follows for delivery in the eastern Pennsylvania dis- 
trict: 


Railroad has placed 


of the 


announcement 
Products of the Amer- 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ; $30.00 
eRe RS ee ree 
Low phosphorus heavy, 0.04 and under 40.06 
Low phosphorus (not guaranteed) : 35.00 
Ce ON ss os Sin aw wid we Bs $40.00 to 42.00 
Old carwheels ........... 30.00 


| a re re 35.00 
No. 1 yard wrought... es 33.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 forge fire...... 26.00 to 28.00 
Bundled sheets einer ta 26.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 busheling ......... 17.00 ” 18.00 


Turnings (for blast furnace use) 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings (for rolling 

NE npg ia elas ik owe wha hie ew 18.50 to 19.50 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use). 17.50 to 18.00 
Cast borings 


(clean) ..... ee gare Laeig d 20.00 

i tas ibe eal ie es ee ee 30.00 
23.00 te 24.00 
23.00 to 24.00 


No. 1 cast 
Grate bars 
BROWS. DIMLE. .... «.0:0 0,0: 


Railroad malleable ......... 29.00 to 30.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 
tubes (new specifications) . 33.00 to 35.00 





New York 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20. 

Pig Iron.—A distinct improvement has taken place 
in the market so far as questions relating to operating 
and delivering are concerned. The railroad situation is 
much better, and although many complaints are still 
coming from foundries and other consumers, much more 
iron is being delivered and furnace operations are im- 
proving. Sales are confined largely to re-sale of iron 
sold originally for export, for which the buyers could 
not find vessel tonnage. These sales are made at Gov- 
ernment prices so far as known. There is also some 
selling of off-grade iron and occasionally a sale of 
standard grades from different parts of the country, 
including Alabama. Some melters are willing to take 
on Southern iron at the high freight rates prevailing 
on account of uncertainty as to being able to obtain an 
adequate supply of Northern iron. For delivery up to 
April 1 and also for delivery after that date subject to 





conditions of the contracts as to cancellation, we quote 
as follows: 

No. 1 X ; : by evi a rach ea aC des Seer 

No. 2 X Sanaa ik ae Ge ee eek Wile Carla eee we ee 34 

No. 2 Plain Sea cater See ee ee ele Ae 33.75 

No. 2 Southere (rail and water). .$38.75 to 39.25 

mG. DS Seemann: CO PAE). s x0 ca vcncce 39.15 to 39.65 

No. 2 x aia eb oe aw bees 37.00 to 37.25 


Finished Iron and Steel—The Director of Steel 
Supply has asked plate producers for information on 
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the condition of orders of plates for Japan. It is un- 
derstood that he desires to have figures covering plates 
rolled and unrolled on these orders, the amounts in 
storage, the status of payments and credits, etc. It is 
regarded as pointing to a lifting of the embargo which 
has obtained for months and may be looking toward 
an active supply of ships for the war from Japanese 
shipyards. A lot of 1500 tons of ship plates was re- 
cently ordered for China, but it is believed that these 
are for English-owned ship construction. Six mine 
sweepers have been placed with a local yard, requiring 
2400 tons of plates. Further information is coming 
out with regard to transportation and fuel troubles. 
One sizeable plate mill two weeks ago ran only 10 per 
cent of capacity. Another, working altogether on 
plates to Lloyd’s specifications, suffered 90 per cent 
rejections owing to high sulphur coal. The steel bar 
plant at Wilmington, Del., of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., has been shut down for an indefinite 
period, a striking development at a time calling for 
maximum steel output in view of the fact that the 
plant contains five open-hearth furnaces. Some bridge 
repair work for the New York Central is offered to 
fabricators, totaling 300 tons. We quote mill shipments 
of steel bars at 3.095¢., New York; shapes 3.195c., plates 
3.445¢. and bar iron 3.695¢c., New York. Out-of-store 
prices are lc. higher. 


Old Material.—The lifting of the embargo of the 
Pennsylvania & Reading Railroad for shipment into 
eastern Pennsylvania points has brought relief to the 
scrap market. Considerable material is being moved 
on old contracts and the general feeling in the trade is 
more cheerful. Embargoes still exist in the Pittsburgh 
district and little steel is being bought for that district. 
We quote prices of brokers as follows to New York 
producers and dealers, per gross ton, New York: 


Heavy melting steel 


terolling rails q 
Relaying rails Ae 60.00 to 70.00 
Iron and steel car axles................ 2.05. 45.30 
Pea. 3. SRO IE sie b cleic-a oh eww a cee eb ee 32.80 
WeTOUSDC-lrOn. TPAC BCPA ....0 cee ceccices’s 32.86 
POG Er WER WPS DUI. ois x ores ks 0k ween as 32.80 


9.00 to 1 0.00 
17.80to 18.80 
17.80 to 18.80 


Light iron 
Cast borings 
Machine-shop 


(clean) 
turnings 


Mixed borings and turnings..... Pa 14.50to 15.50 
Wrought-iron pipe (1 in. minimum 
diameter), not under 2 ft. long.. 29.00 to 30.00 


Dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quoting as 
follows to local foundries, per gross ton, but for de- 
livery to cupola platforms of Brooklyn foundries about 


g2 


$3 more is quoted: 


No. 1 machinery cast . $27.80 to $28.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

a et Pee eens 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

etc.) ‘ oy 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate 23.00 to 24.00 


bars. . ... 23.00to 24.00 
(railroad). ; . 27.80 to 28.50 
27.80 to 28.50 


Locomotive grate 
Malleable cast 
Old carwheels 


Ferroalloys.—The interesting news in the ferroman- 
ganese market is the fact that a fairly large consign- 
ment of high-grade manganese ore has been received 
from a South American country which has hitherto not 
been the source of such ore. Over 2000 tons has been 
shipped to a domestic maker of ferromanganese. The 
quality of the ore is exceptional, the analysis of this 
cargo showing about 51 per cent manganese, 8.50 per 
cent silica, 0.75 per cent iron and 0.007 per cent phos- 
phorus. It is expected that more of this ore will reach 
consumers here monthly, other cargoes being on the 
way. The market in general is quiet. There are 
inquiries for several lots of about 200 tons for early 
delivery. One representative here of a British maker 
has sold 200 tons of the British standard alloy for 
delivery to an American consumer in the second quar- 
ter. The market for domestic ferromanganese is firm 
at $250, delivered. Imports are not far from the 
average of the last few months in 1917, those for 
January probably amounting to about 1500 to 1700 
tons. Nothing more is heard of the Brazilian manga- 
nese ore entanglement and no effect on the market here 
has been noted so far. Spiegeleisen is quiet but firm 
at $60, furnace. A Middle Western producer has a 
firm offer for 1000 tons for early delivery. Ferrosilicon, 
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50 per cent, is firm and active at $175 to $190, depend- 


ing on the quantity and delivery. Some other ferro- 
alloys are quoted in the first issue of each month in this 
paragraph. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Considerable activity has developed 
during the past few days, especially in demand from 
private sources. No important public business is pend- 
ing. Deliveries are showing improvement. The cutting 
on Government prices recently in the case of competi- 
tive business was about $2 per ton on 6-in. and $1.50 
on 4-in. The Government prices continue as follows: 
$55.35, New York, for 6-in. and heavier and $58.35 for 
4-in.; $65.35 for 3-in. and $1 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 


IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Market Sentiment More Optimistic and Quota- 
tions Generally Higher 


Better prospect for passage of the Administration’s 
War Finance Corporation bill, which would relieve 
some of the more important steel and metal-working 
companies of the growing impediment of insufficient 
working capital, and a firmer sentiment for intensified 
war effort, have more than offset Russia’s debacle and 
the added restrictions placed on our foreign trade. The 
net result has been a strengthening of nearly all iron 
and industrial stocks. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of 
this week was as follows: 





Allis-Chalm. com. 23%- 25% Int. Har. Corp. com..... 70% 
Allis-Chalm. pf.. 75 - 80% Lacka, Steel - TOK- 80% 
Am. Can com.... 38%- 43% Lake Super. Corp. 13%- 17% 
Am. Can pt...» s«. 91%%- 95 Midvale Steel 441,- 47% 
Am. Car & Fdry. Nat.-Acme ..... 31% 

com sssece 1255" 4058 Nat. En. & Stm 
Am. Loco, com... 6§0%- 691, OU a satus . 48% - 46% 
Am. Loco. pf.... 9814-100 Nat. En. & Stm 
Ae: BE GON. sos Sivas 89% pf : sa 9S %- 99 
Am. Steel Fdries. 62%- 68%, N. Y. Air Brake.129 136 
Bald. Loco. com... 67%- S1% ress. Steel com. 63 f9 hb, 
Beth. Steel com.. 79 - 83 l’ress. Steel pf 97% 
Beth. Stl., Cl. B. 7514- 82% Ry. Stl. Spr. com. 52% - 56% 
Cambria Steel ........ 25 Ry. Stl. Spr. pf. 98 
Cane: (2... L) Be... ! 85 Republic com 75%- 81% 
Cent. Fdry. com. 32 - 32% Republic pf 9St, 991 
Cent. Fdry. pt...... 45, Sloss com 1 - 53% 
Cpar. IFO: COM. ...c.. 3 Superior Steel .. 35 - 38 
Chic. Pn. Tool... 51 - 54% Super. Stl. Ist pf 95 
Colo. Fuel ...... 37%- 42% Transue-Wms. 1) = - 40% 
Cruc. Steel com. 59 - 68% Un. Alloy Steel... 384 39% 
Cruc. Steel pf... 89 - 90 U. S. Pipe com. L5w- 15% 
Deere & Co. pf.. 95 - 96 U. S. Pipe pf.. 10 
Gen. Electric... .136%-1431, U. S. Steel com. $34 - 98% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 27 - 361 U. S. Steel pf....109%-1114, 
Gulf States Steel. 91 - 95 Va. I. C. & Coke. 60 - 66 
Int. Har. of N. J. Warwick ; 84 

com sie Nenana aa 12 1291 Westingh. Elec 10% - 43%, 
Int. Har. of N. J 

pf 110% 


Niles-Bement-Pond Report 


Manufacturing profits in 1917 of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., manufacturer of machine tools, aggregated 
$5,113,611, a decrease of $1,412,509 from 1916. Net 
profits, after allowing for dividends on the preferred 
stock, were equal to $35.76 a share on the common, com- 
pared with $58.75 a share in 1916. Labor troubles were 
in large part responsible for the falling off in earnings. 
The amount of unfilled orders on the books of the com- 
pany on Jan. 1 was nearly 50 per cent greater than a 
year ago, much of this being government work. 

James K. Cullen, president of the company, in his 
annual report to the stockholders, said: 


The ¢ 
for 1916, 
There 
The entry of 
almost manufacturing 
giving precedence to such machines as the Government 
quired; rise in price of materials and labor greatly increased 
the of filling contracts based upon lower prices; ir 
creased taxes have had a serious effect; but the most seriou 
of all the contributory factors was the strike in the foundry 
of the Niles Tool Works, at Hamilton, Ohio. The strike 
began May 24, and for séveral months after that time 
the foundry stood idle. The strike was due to a determina- 
part of agitators to unionize the 


arnings of the although considerably less that 
fully up to the expectations of the directors 
causes for the smaller profit 
the 


our 


year 
are 


were several contributory 


our country into war made necessary ar! 


complete revision of schedule, 


re- 


cost 


on 


tior 


on the several labor 
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foundry, notwithstanding the fact that even after months of 


agitation they had been able to induce only a few of our 
men to join the union 

A large number of armed guards, employed by the com- 
pany at its own expense, and later on a Federal injunction 


made it possible to resume operations after months of idle- 
The foundry is now operating without any 
ployees with very 
output 
the 


ness union em- 


results, as far as the 
still greatly 


the long shut-down 


satisfactory present 


is concerned, but we are handicapped by 


shortage of castings due to 


The company made improvements amiounting to 
$1,140,000 in buildings and new machinery equipment 
in 1917 and $300,000 additional was expended in acquir- 
ing property on the Newark meadows. It was expected 
to build on this property, but the high cost of materials 
and other considerations caused the directors to re- 
consider. 


American Can Co. Earnings 


After setting up a special reserve fund of $6,000,000 
to cover Federal taxes, the American Can Co., accord- 
ing to the report of 1917 operations issued at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders yesterday, earned a 
balance of $5,309,674 available for dividends on the 
$41,233,300 common stock. This is equal to $12.87 a 
share, compared with $12.31 in 1916. Net earnings 
aggregated $21,995,042, compared with $11,091,048 in 
1916. 

Besides the allowance made to cover war and other 
Federal taxes, the company charged off $3,500,000 for 
depreciation, or $1,000,000 more than the preceding year. 
The balance available for preferred and common stock 
dividends after all charges was $11,892,859, against 
$7,962,981 in 1916. The company paid $6,583,185 in 
preferred dividends, which included 8.97 per cent in 
back dividends on that issue. 


Crucible Steel Dividends 


In order to assist stockholders of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, in making their Fed- 
eral income tax returns for the year 1917, the company 
has furnished information to each of its stockholders 
as follows: 


All 
Crucible 


the 
com- 


regular 
America 


dividends, both 
Steel Co. of 


and deferred, paid by 
during the 1917, 
51, which was paid Jan. 31, 1917, 
No paid Sept. 
resolution of directors 
declared paid out of surplus earned prior to March 1, 
1913 Our legal counsel that the 
Tax Law they consider that dividends which were distributed 
prior to Aug. 6, 1917, 1913, 
free from income 


year 
mencing with dividend No 
60, which 


including dividend 


were, by 


and was 


1917, 


up to 
board of 


29, 


our 
and 
advise us under Income 
out of earnings prior to March 1 


ire tax for the year 1917 


Dividends paid during 1917 aggregated 25.75 


cent 


per 


Winchester Arms Shows Big Gains 


The annual report of the Winchester Arms Co. 
presented at the annual meeting Feb. 13 shows a most 
prosperous condition of the business and indicates a 
sound financial position. The company will retire 
$8,000,000 of its outstanding notes and will refund the 
remaining $8,000,000 by the sale of a like amount of 
one-year 7 per cent notes to Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston. The report shows a net working capital of 
$12,600,000 after setting aside heavy reserves for plant 
depreciation. Fixed assets are listed at $21,705,180.15, 
or, after setting aside a reserve of $7,211,383.35, $14,- 
$93,796.78. Currrent are $1,002,289.97. Total 
current liabilities $2,242,123.25. Net profit for 
the year before charging off reserves was $2,160,231.89. 
Winchester Bennett retires as president, having taken 
up special work for the company which will require 
extended absences. He is succeeded as president and 
treasurer by Thomas G. Bennett, who has been 
sulting director since retiring from the presidency in 
1911. Other officers were re-elected, as follows: John 
E. Otterson, first vice-president and general manager ; 
Henry Brewer and Frank G. Drew, vice-presidents; 


assets 


are 


con- 
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Arthur W. Earle, secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Louis K. Liggett, president United Drug Co., Boston, 
was added to the directorate. 


Industrial Finances 


The Jordan Motor Car Co., Cleveland, announces 
that it will sell $200,000 of preferred stock now in the 
treasury with one-half share of common stock given 
as a bonus with each share of preferred, the object 
being to increase the production of Jordan cars 50 
per cent. The company, during the past year, did a 
business of about $3,000,000 on a working capital of 
$300,000, producing and selling more than 2000 cars. 


The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at its annual 
meeting Jan. 31 declared a dividend of 3% per cent on 
its preferred stock and 4 per cent on its common stock. 
Reports showed that the year’s business was very satis- 
factory. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, issued a state- 
ment showing that its net sales for the six months 
ending Dec. 31, 1917, were $20,862,315.08, an increase 
over the last six months of 1916 of $6,491,019.47. Net 
profits for the first six months of 1917 are given as 
$3,256,206.60, a decrease over the last six months of 
1916 of $1,770,904.65. However, the sum of $2,128,- 
121.99 out of the earnings of the last six months of 
1917 was set aside for estimated excess profits and 
income taxes. This shows that the net profits for the 
last six months of 1917 were $5,384,329.59, an increase 
over the last six months of 1916 of $357,217.34. 


Annual report of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. for the year ended Dec. 31, 1917, shows net earn- 
ings of $595,443, against $1,627,779 in 1916. The 1917 
net earnings were equal to $59.54 a share on the $1,- 
000,000 capital stock, compared with $162.77 a share 
the year before. The report states that the company 
has Government contracts in excess of $50,000,000 and 
upon present outlook gross business for 1918 should be 
between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. This estimated 
business compares with gross business of 1917 of 
$30,455,511. 


The J. G. Brill Co. report for the year 1917 shows 
that the sales value of the combined output of all the 
plants was $7,706,099, the largest amount since 1913, 
when the value was $9,154,933. The profit for the year 
was $994,189, after charging against the earnings 
$494,227 for depreciation, maintenance and repairs. The 
entry of the United States into the war greatly reduced 
the demand for street railroad equipment. To meet the 
desire of the Government, the company, with J. G. 
White & Co., Inc., organized the Springfield Aircraft 
Corp., which manufactures airplanes under Government 
contract in the Wason plant of the company at Spring- 
field, Mass., which since the latter part of the year has 
been devoted entirely to that purpose. Work on hand 
as of Feb. 6, 1918, was estimated at about $20,000,000, 
including the order for airplanes to be executed at the 
Wason plant. 


The Superior Steel Corporation’s annual report, the 
first issued since the concern was in its present form, 
shows a gross profit of $3,488,662 in 1917. To this was 
added $29,895, earnings from the date the corporation 
was formed in December, 1916, to the end of that month. 
The management reserved $931,278 for the Federal 
excess profits tax after paying administrative expenses 
amounting to $704,186 and setting aside $885,833 to meet 
sinking fund requirements. The balance after divi- 
dends had been paid was $466,926. 


Joseph J. Goldsmith, attorney, Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed receiver: of the Apollo 
Electric Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. The plant of this concern 
contains two large electric steel furnaces, the company 
selling its output in the form of electric steel billets 
in the open market. Its operations were not as suc- 
cessful as expected, and to protect the interests of the 
creditors it was decided to appoint a receiver. 


Stockholders of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. will 
meet at Sharon, Pa., on April 9, for the purpose of 
considering a proposed increase in the capital stock of 
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the company from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. This 
company took over recently Mary blast furnace of the 
Ohio Iron & Steel Co., at Lowellville, Ohio, and a part 
of the increase in its capital stock is to be used in pay- 
ment for this furnace. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. has 
tentative plans made for large additions, including a 
blast furnace and by-product coke plant, both probably 
to be located at Sharon, but a definite decision regarding 
these additions has not yet been made. This matter 
will come up for full discussion at the coming meeting 
of stockholders. 


The Thompson-Connellsville Coke Co. paid last week 
an initial dividend of 15 per cent. It became involved 
financially through the failure of J. V. Thompson, the 
large coal and coke operator of Uniontown, Pa., and 
had not paid any dividends for several years for that 
reason. This dividend of 15 per cent came as a surprise 
to the stockholders. 


A preliminary report covering the operations of 
the National Enameling & Stamping Co. in 1917, read 
at the annual meeting Tuesday, showed net earnings, 
after allowing for depreciation and excess profits taxes 
of $1,100,000, amounted to $3,801,292, or the equivalent 
of 24.3 per cent on the outstanding common stock. In 
1916 the company earned $2,132,921, or 13.6 per cent 
on its stock. 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. reports net earnings 
of $2,093,971 for the quarter ended Dec. 31, compared 
with $1,886,359 in the corresponding period of 1916. 
After allowing for dividend requirements for the quarter 
on the preferred stock, the balance of surplus remaining 
was equal to $4.38 a share on the common, compared 
with $3.72 a share in the corresponding quarter of 
1916. The company reported gross receipts of $10,- 
297,609, against $9,157,817 in the December quarter of 
1916. 


The Brier Hill Steel Co. on Feb. 18 declared a 
3% per cent extra dividend on common stock payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 20. This is in addition 
to the regular common quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. 


Dividends 
The Charcoal Iron Co. of America, quarterly, 20c. on the 
common, payable March 30 
The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 314 per cent on the 
preferred, payable in April. 
The Dominion Steel Corporation, quarterly, 144 per cent 


on the common, payable April 1. 
The Moline Plow Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on the first 
preferred, payable March 1 


New Publication Gives All Wire Gages 


The Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce has issued a new publication entitled “Com- 
bined Table of Sizes in the Principal Wire Gages” (Cir- 
cular 67), this table combining in one series the sizes 
in the American (B. & S.), Steel, Birmingham (Stub’s), 
British Standard and Metric Wire gages, arranged in 
order of diameters or sizes. It gives the diameters of 
all of the gage numbers in these five systems, in mils, 
inches, and millimeters, also the cross-sections in square 
mils, circular mils, square inches and square milli- 
meters. The table is specially useful to manufacturers 
who wish to determine the nearest equivalent in Ameri- 
can or British gage sizes of wires, specified in milli- 
meters or square millimeters, or vice versa. This paper 
is now ready for distribution and copies may be obtzined 
upon application to the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton. 


As a new method of arousing and maintaining the 
interest of the workman in saving lives and limbs, the 
National Safety Council, Continental and Commercial 
Bank Building, Chicago, has devised a white industrial 
service flag on the field of which may be placed a green 
star as an award to the employee for each death or 
serious accident which has been prevented through 
safety work or for an improved and accepted suggestion 
for accident prevention. 











Freight rates from Pittsburgh on iron and steel 
articles, aside from wrought iron and steel pipe in car- 
loads, per 100 lb., New York, 19.5c.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; 


Boston, 21.5¢c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 13.5c.; Cin- 
cinnati, 18.5¢.; Indianapolis, 20c.; Chicago, 21.5c.; St. 


Louis, 27c.; Kansas City, 47c.; 
lb.; St. Paul, 40c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Den- 
ver, 79c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Omaha, 47c.; 
minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Bir- 
mingham, 46c.; Pacific Coast, 75c.; minimum carload, 
80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate on steel bars 
and structural steel is 90c., minimum carload, 40,000 lb.; 
and 85c., minimum carload, 50,000 lb. On wrought 
iron and steel pipe the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City is 40c. per 100 lb., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to 
Omaha, 40c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul, 
35.5¢., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 79c., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax 
now applies. 


minimum carload, 36,000 


Structural Material 


3 to 15 in.: channels, 
both legs, 4 in. thick 


sizes, 3c. 
Wire Products 


3 to 15 in. 
and over, 


I-beams 
on one or 
tural 


angles, 3 to 6 in. 
and zees, struc- 


Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
9. $3.25 ; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire 


fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload lots, 46 


per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, 
t.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Large rivets ....... an i ade oh aed ek eae $4.65 base 
(/16 in. x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets. 45-10 per cent off list 


Machine bolts h.p nuts, S. in. x 4 in 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 50-10-5 per cent off list 
Cut threads ee Tee .50-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes i ; 40-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

Bammiser ae GOreer... 66 cnc ckcceas weve 10-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer ; ; waeeeee.- 05-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, *% in. x 5 in 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.......50-5 per cent off list 
Cut threads .... ; edad .40-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes .40 per cent off list 


Lag bolts 50-10 per cent off list 





low bolts. Nos. 1, 2. 3.. see bn aoe e . 50 per cent off list 
rot pressed tuts, 90., DIME 6.266 i ciwtiss *. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank ........... *. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped.............2.! *. per Ib. off list 
Ilot pressed nuts, hex., tapped........... 2.10c. per lb. off list 
(pc. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank.. 4 *, per Ib. off list 
(.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped..... 2.00¢. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex nuts 
i i ei Cee. os. ss ne oe ehene ns 60-10-10 per cent off list 
9/16 in. and smaller............... .70-5 per cent off list 
ROUEN canes we ccGi ceepatee tad .70-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts 1, per cent extra for bulk 
‘7, 8 Peeeerree 50-10-5 per cent off list 
The above discounts are from present lists now in effect. 


extras. 


Wire Rods 


All prices carry standard 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $57: chain rods, $65; screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
other rods of that character, $65 Prices on high carbon 
rods are irregular. They range from $70 to $80, depending 
on carbons 

Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 

Railroad spikes, 9/16 in. x 41% in. and heavier, per 100 Ib., 

$3.90, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more: track 


bolts, $4.90. Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Terne Plate 


kiffective Nov. 7 prices on all sizes of terne plates are as 
follows: S-Ib. coating, 200 Ib., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating 
I. ©... $15.30: 12-Ib. coating, I. C.. $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., 
$17.75 20-lb. coating, I. C., $19: 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20; 
'0-lh. coating, I. C., $21: 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $22: 40-lb. coat- 
ing. I. C., $23 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 


to point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.90c. from mill, and 4.50c. to 5c. from ware- 
house in small lots for prompt shipment Refined iron bars 
3.50¢. in earload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill 
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Wrought Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for 
Pittsburgh basing card, as announced 


carload lots on 


the Nov. 5 by the 


Government on steel pipe, those on iron pipe being the same 
as quoted for some time: 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Gi: alv. 
%, 4 and &%.... 44 17! a oe eee 23 4 
re Serr 4s 33 be Te ts oe whee ane 24 3 
Ue ew aacnewene 51 371, . Ee rere 28 10 
Te UO BM vie weve 33 17 
Lap Weld 
Be i: ipsa miler mia 44 311, tee eee ee is 3 
Bee WO Briesdenen 47 341, BU: Sires we co 25 11 
PSOE cave a 44 $6501 So aakeniveawene 26 12 
Se OMG B4i0cK os 341 Bee OUD Sa o.c ada 28 15 
SD .aitexnsovinke 32 ‘ (i gt eee 25 12 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%. % and &... 40 22% Ky, % and &... 22 h 
Bea rae aa ia 45 321, Me a cawucale da ees 27 14 
. ae eee 49 $636.4. Ste P86 sc case, 33 18 
ie pee ee 50 37% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
PP CUR TEC 42 30% Bae. ce acwiare oe a 19 4 
hi Be oe ecg 15 50a) Dhe ob ccvewees 25 11 
ere ae 44 S9Ne. OR acawernactabes 27 14 
S S-Bive canes 10 26% ' BM. tO 4. ce cwsce 29 17 
OS O0. Dawaiai vans ov 21% | 4! Pe wo welcaixa 28 16 
oe Ee Mades.a'danes 20 s 
©. ae We ka did. & ee hace 15 3 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


allowed over the above discounts, 
usual variations in weight of 5 per 
carloads are four (4) points lower 
the above discounts on black and 5% points on galvanized. 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers are seven (7) points 
lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and lap 
weld galvanized iron pipe are nine (%) points lower (higher 
price) 


which are subject to the 
cent Prices for less than 
basing (higher price) than 


Boiler Tubes 


The following are the prices for 
burgh, announced Nov. 13, 
and the Government: 


Pitts- 
manufacturers 


carload lots, f.o.b. 
as agreed upon by 


Lap Welded Steel | Charcoal Iron 
3% to 4% in.... 340 | 8% 00.4% fm... i.aace. 12% 
oe MR ae Ms ea ale We om 24 ; 3 to 3% iMm......---- + 5 
2Y, in pees idles 17% | 2% to 2% in 1 7% 
Soe NOS Oeecavnee came 13 . 2 ee Ole wd wxsmeles +22% 
el =e. ER + 35 
Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton Per Net Ton 
LM ci 5 a catatncenh ese n eee 1% in . -$220 
25k Oe ace awa tick aees 280 2 to 2} in. . 190 
SSM 6s coaueueeas 2701 $9 So OM (fticcck cans 180 
Bee Silas «oa aCe cae Ss, eevee 220 2 Serer rrr ee 200 
Gon OS OS Wirissavasc ae 220 


These prices do not 
motive tubes nor to 


apply to special specifications for loco- 
special specifications for tubes for the 


Navy Department, which will be subject to special negotia- 
tion 
Sheets 
Makers’ price for mill shipments on sheets of United 
States standard gage in carload and larger lots, are as fol- 





lows, 30 days net or 2 per cent discount in 10 days 
Blue Annealed—Bessemer Cents per Ib. 
Pe er ROO 6 ak eh ack ab ewe oe ee ee 4.20 
PO Rs adc 060 Kee WSs We ewe ca adaens 4.25 
PEGs Be GN Sal ds Daw enwakeaewns induce at 4.30 
To Seo Beiceavceraene sn : wate «+ 4.35 
Pees: Be EG ia wa cadecanaed<eniaen 4.45 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—Bessemer 
i, eb GS | A ae eee, 208 
ae a Se ee er pee ee ee 4.85 
PG ee SE Owe sav baee ba wees iss a oath a aes 4.90 
No. 27 COHSAE SHH SSEHHHOHOHSHHE HESS EH HIS ER HOH SEE ES 4.95 
No. 28 we eeauen@aee es OO ee 
ee ee soko canmeateanas ; hades ak a eae eee 5.10 
Te Be ewadkeb de aawetenees ees 160m tae he ewe RO 5.20 
Galvanized Black Sheet Gage—Bessemer 
Nos. 10 and 11 sg peak We ott cei ig cn 0 ar le ae 5. 
Pe Ee ee ERs dra nenkcakaedas bia eae 5.4 
Se Se EEGs kacadedaehuscad a kuee ae eee ae 5 
Pe, ba Os a ic cin Kako eeew es i i2o ewe al oda a 
Re De Ge OES pick acddersedear eee beamaetew 5 
Pe: Ee OD Sera cxtst deka bacckeoaawewakodaanwe 5 
No. 27 erry rr eT rT eT Tee eee ee ee 6 
Ps ee wa eee dso wean serbian wawn 6.25 
Pe ae Ss bet Ue cacoeceVareeaas eer ee 6.50 
No. 30 , at ' ‘ 6.75 
Tin-Mill Black Plate Besseme 
Nos. 15 and 16 as ee re 1.80 
a) OL 7 Dee sie ip apie: ia eae Sc eee £85 
Pee: Bae SP Bee dt cendws 00 dd vecKénstatnctaibivade 4.90 
Nos. 25 and 27. hos aes a a el ae 1.95 
Se etes64 hte Van Seen wa nekhs Cub ewe awes 5.00 
TOL. B+ os cbakds kei SEO ews Oboeh aaa cane Ree 5.05 
No. 30 Cpeubhohes ete ea eewe oh6 Bema 5.05 
Nos. 30! SE es ace ep emewsdacdessasutaacets 5.10 
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Metal Markets 


Wsencsscsnossecnnsscoonscensessnnnstennetonmnscsnnnssnssescosnsscsessstosnsssenssseetescennssssonssonbassnesssonsesssnestonnsscssensensesssessensate 


The Week’s Prices 





] 


HOPODOEEEDEO TE RTRRY FHT NS, 


Seoeneennnenrecncecscnneee 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin, -Lead-———, -—— Spelter 
Lake Electro- New New St. New St 
Feb lytic York York Louis York Louis 
13 . 23.50 23.50 &5.00* 7.00 6.85 &.00 7.75 
14, 23.50 23.50 85.00% 7.00 6.85 8.00 7.75 
15 . 23.50 23.50 85.00% 7.00 6.8: &.00 7.75 
16. 23.50 23.50 85.00% 7.00 6.85 8.00 7.75 
18. . 23.50 23.50 85.00% 7.00 6.85 8.00 7.75 
19 23.50 23.50 &5.00* 7.00 6.85 8.00 7.7 


*Nominal 
NEw YORK, Feb. 20. 

Milder weather and no more fuelless Mondays are 
the cause of a better tone, but the markets are generally 
quiet. Copper output has declined, creating a tempo- 
rary stringency. Spot tin continues nominal, but in- 
quiry for futures is good. Lead is quiet but firm. Spel- 
ter is still dull but steady at unchanged prices. Anti- 
mony is again a little lower. 


New York 


Copper.—Production is reported as having been con- 
siderably interfered with by the railroad congestion 
and other industrial troubles recently so that the pres- 
ent rate of output is low. An indication of this is the 
report that the Copper Producers’ Committee has re- 
stricted shipments to domestic consumers, temporarily 
at least, or until more is known as to actual supplies. 
The output in January of 15 companies was 9,000,000 
lb. less than in January, 1917. The shortage is believed 
to be only temporary, but Government needs are first 
because they are very large, and hence the conservation 
as to apportionment of supplies. Government prices of 
23.50c. for carload and larger lots, with 24.67%c. for 
less quantities, still rule. Large contracts for shells 
and war munitions will probably soon be put out re- 
quiring considerable copper not yet specified for. Cop- 
per exports for January are reported as having been 
48,657 tons. 

Tin.—The London market within the past week 
went to £327 per ton for spot Straits tin, a new height. 
Some excitement and uneasiness were caused here. A 
week ago the London price was £308. Yesterday it 
had fallen to £316. Spot Straits tin is unobtainable. 
Consumers are buying freely of Chinese tin, the out- 
put of which is at a record. Arrivals are 850 tons to 
Feb. 19, inclusive, and it is estimated that about 4900 
tons are afloat. The New York tin market last week 
was quiet and sales were light. There are few sellers 
and consumers are showing some anxiety as to their 
future supply, but the high price makes them hesitate 
about placing future orders. A lost cargo may have 
accounted for the sudden rise in the London market. 
Monday of this week there were fair sales, but mostly 
of grades other than Straits. Tuesday was quiet. 
There is a good demand for off-grade tin, which is 
partly due to the fact that it is below the Government 
requirements and purchasers, therefore, do not fear 
commandeering. 


Lead.—The advance in price by the leading interest, 
noted last week, has not affected the general market 
to any extent. Spot lead has sold at 7.12%, New York. 
Owing to the difficulty in getting shipments from the 
West, buyers have come into the market for small lots 
to tide them over and have paid 7.12% and 7.25c. for 
carloads. Sellers are not anxious to sell unless the 
buyer can procure a shipping permit. February-March 
shipments are being sold at 7c., subject to railroad 
embargoes. 

Spelter.—Outside of Government purchases of Grade 
A and some special brands, the market continues ex- 
tremely quiet. There is a little buying here and there 
of prime Western and special grades from regular con- 
sumers, such as galvanizers, brass makers and others, 
but the volume is by no means normal. Prime Western 





for early delivery is quoted at about 7.75c., St. Louis, 
The news feature of the week has 


or 8c., New York. 
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been the official announcement of a Government price 
of 12c. per lb. on Grade A spelter, but this has had no 
effect on the general market. The matter has been in 
the air for over eight months, and its settlement is the 
removal of one more unsettling factor. The arrange- 
ment is to last until June 1, with the usual restrictions 
and conditions. Sheet zinc was also pegged at 15c. per 
lb., with plate zine at 14c., plate zinc being sheets %-in, 
thick or over. Exports of spelter in January are re- 
ported as having been 10,550 gross tons. 

Antimony.—The market is again lower, with Chi- 
nese and Japanese grades quoted at 13.50c. to 13.75c., 
New York, duty paid, for prompt or February delivery. 
_there is but little demand. 

Aluminum.—There is no change in conditions. No. 
1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is still quoted at 
36c. to 38c., New York, for prompt or early delivery. 


Old Metals.—The market is quiet. Dealers’ selling 
prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents per lb 


Copper, heavy and crucible (nominal)......... 23.50 
Copper, heavy and wire (nominal)............ 23.50 
Copper, light and bottoms.............21.00 to 21.50 
Brass, heavy Pike aca eveere Pw Ca a 17.00 to 17.25 
Brass, Heit «.«..... 5, ice wc ek s Ce ee ae 


Heavy machine composition...........24.00 to 24.25 


No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.19.00 to 20.00 
Lead, heavy Se on 6.50 
NR ao ic eh igs Sein Barat er Sn Alea mia ak nee 5.25 
Zine 6.00 


Chicago 


Fes. 18.—Copper shipments are coming through in 
greater volume, but not in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
all demand. This market is cleaned of tin, largely be- 
cause Detroit consumers bought right and left. The 
other metals are extremely quiet. We quote: Copper, 
23.50c. in carloads and 24.67\%c. for part carloads; tin, 
85c. to 90c. for metal due to arrive; spelter, 7.75c.; lead, 
6.95¢. to 7c.; antimony, 1l6c. to 16.50c. On old metals 
we quote buying prices for less than carload lots as 
follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 2lc; copper 
clips, 20c.; copper bottoms, 19c.; red brass, 20c.; yellow 
brass, 14.50c.; lead pipe, 5.50c.; zine, 5.25c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 42.50c.; tinfoil, 50c., and block tin, 57.50c. 


St. Louis 


Fes. 18.—The non-ferrous metals have been rather 
quiet during the week and have not yet felt the full 
effect of the Government’s price fixing decision with 
relation to Grade A zine. The closing quotations to-day 
on carload lots were: Zine spelter, 6.92%c.; lead, 7.75c.; 
while in less than carload lots the figures were: Lead, 
8.50c.; spelter, 7.50c.; tin, 90c.; copper, 25.12¢.; Asiatic 
antimony, 18c. In the Joplin district there was some- 
what firmer feeling in blende, with the range, basis of 
60 per cent metal, from $50 to $72.50 per ton, and the 
average for the week in the district about $57.50 per 
ton. Calamine was stronger at $32 to $35 per ton, basis 
of 40 per cent metal, with the average for the week for 
the district at $34 per ton. Lead was strong at $85 
per ton, basis of 80 per cent metal, with the average 
for the week for the district $84 per ton. On miscel- 
laneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as 
follows: Light brass, 10c.; heavy yellow brass, 14.50c.; 
heavy red brass and light copper, 19c.; heavy copper 
and copper wire, 20c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 50c.; zine, 
5e.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 5c. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is rushing work on 
the fabricated submarine fighters which are being built 
at the plant. The first ship will be completely as- 
sembled at the plant within a short time. It will then 
be torn down and reassembled on the site of the Ford 
tractor plant on the River Rouge, where it will be 
launched. Each ship will be 200 ft. long. It is under- 
stood that contracts have been awarded the Ford com- 
pany for a considerable number of them. Production is 
expected to proceed at the rate of one a day. 


The Anker Engineering Co., Philadelphia, has taken 
the Eastern agency of the Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturer of rubber mill machinery. 
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HIGHER COKE PRICES 


in Certain Districts Permitted to 
Mark Up Quotations 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—An order affecting coke 
prices of the operators in certain coke districts of 
Georgia, Alabama, West Virginia and Oklahoma has 
been promulgated by the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration. The order, which gives a number of coke op- 
erators the right to charge higher prices than those 
which have prevailed, is as follows: 

The maximum price, f.o.b. cars at ovens, for any 
grade of coke made in Walker County, Ga., by the Dur- 
ham Coal & Coke Co., shall be $8.75 per ton. 

Prices in the Black Creek, Brookwood and Blue 
Creek districts in Alabama may be $8 per ton, except 
that the coke made by the Empire Coal Co. at Empire, 
Ala., may be charged at a maximum of $8.25. Maxi- 
mum prices for the big seam district in Alabama are 
fixed at $6.75, except that the New Castle Coal Co. is 
permitted to charge $7.50 for coke made at its ovens 
from coal mined in the same district. 

The highest price that may be charged by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. at Bessemer, Ala., 
is $8.50 per ton. 

A maximum price of $8 per ton is placed upon coke 
produced in the New River district of West Virginia, 
which is officially described in the order of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration as that territory on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad running from Thurmond, W. Va., north as far 
as Elmo, and on the Chesapeake & Ohio and Kanawha, 
Glen Jean & Eastern railroads running from Thurmond 
as far southwest as McDonald. 

Oklahoma coke prices are fixed as follows: 

The maximum price at the ovens of the McCurtain 
Coke Co. at McCurtain, Okla., shall be $10.75 for smelt- 


ing coke and $11.75 for selected 72-hr. foundry coke. 


Operators 


Electric Steel Project at Vancouver 


Vancouver, B. C., may have a steel plant. The 
Canadian Mining Journal says that an intimation has 
been given out by Hon. William Sloan, provincial 
minister of mines, that that city might become the head- 
quarters of a large electrical smelting and steel plant. 
The negotiations, it is stated, have reached a point 
where the government has agreed to join with the 
Pacific Steel Co. of Eburne and the Aetna Iron & Steel 
Co. of Port Moody—in which the Tudhope interests 
of Orillia, Ont., and R. F. Turnbull, electrical metal- 
lurgist of Welland, Ont., are interested with others— 
inviting a metallurgist of international standing to 
visit Vancouver and make a final report on the proposal 
to establish a steel plant there. It is understood if the 
final report proves satisfactory the government will 
extend the company its aid and influence. 


February Meeting at Boston 


The February meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association, held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Feb. 
13, was the most largely attended regular meeting the 
association ever held. About ninety members attended. 
The speaker of the evening, A. O. Backert, secretary 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association, gave an 
illustrated talk on “Machine Molding,” using about 
eighty interesting slides of machine molding in some 
of the larger plants of the country. He concluded 
his address with an interesting discussion of the place 
of the gray iron foundries in the Government’s war 
program. 

Officers of the Mahoning Valley Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, have been 
re-elected as follows: H. E. Herrod, president and 
secretary; W. H. Foster and W. J. Wallis, vice-presi- 
dents; Harry A. Boyd, treasurer, and the directors are 
David Tod, Julius Kahn, G. E. Norwood, S. S. French 
and G. W. Knotts. 
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IMPORTS OF TIN 


Record-Breaking Movement with Important 
Changes in Sources of Supply 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—Statistics showing the im- 
ports of tin into the United States during the calendar 
year 1917 reflect a marked change that has recently 
taken place in the origin of the supply of this metal. 
Notwithstanding American importers have experienced 
much difficulty in getting foreign export licenses and 
have also been obliged to negotiate with our own Gov- 
ernment for supplies since the control of this metal 
was Officially taken over, imports for the 12 months end- 
ing December, 1917, show a slight increase. 

Including the approximate content of imported ore 
but not including Alaskan ore, imports of tin in 1917 
amounted to 154,541,040 lb., or 68,996 gross tons, against 
149,237,760 lb. or 66,624 tons in 1916. The figures for 
1916 broke all previous records and were approximate- 
ly 40 per cent above the average of the previous seven 
years. The 1917 imports, therefore, constitute a record 
far in advance of that of any year prior to 1916. 

A very interesting tendency noted in 1917 has been 
the marked decrease in the receipts of tin from Eng- 
land and the Strait Settlements and a corresponding in- 
crease in our imports from the Dutch East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, China and Bolivia. Of our 1916 imports, 74 per 
cent or 49,415 gross tons, came from England and the 
Strait Settlements, whereas in 1917 only 41,463 tons, 
or 60 per cent, came from these sources. Imports from 
the Dutch East Indies rose to 14,148 gross tons, or 20 
per cent of the total, in 1917, while Australia, China 
and Bolivia supplied most of the remaining 20 per cent. 
This change in the origin of the tin supply began to be 
manifested early in the year 1917, when the British Gov- 
ernment put into fcrce stringent regulations which made 
it exceedingly difficult to secure export licenses. Ameri- 
can consumers at once took the matter up with opera- 
tors in the Dutch East Indies and in connection with 
importers of rubber from Sumatra and Java arranged 
shipping facilities, which have since been developed to 
a very substantial cargo c2pacity to the advantage of 
other lines of trade. 

There has also been a steady increase in the per- 
centage of the tin imported direct from the Strait Set- 
tlements instead of via England and this factor will un- 
doubtedly continue to grow during the coming year. 
Transportation facilities in the Pacific have steadily im- 
proved during the past six months and because of the 
importance from an industrial standpoint of the leading 
imports from the Orient the administration’s new pol- 
icy is not likely to interfere with this movement. 

The accompanying table shows the total imports of 
tin during the past nine years and the combined quan- 
tities received from England and the Strait Settlements. 


Imports of Tin 
Imports from 
Total England and 
Imports, Strait Settlements, 
Pounds Pounds 
1909 95,350,020 90,400,839 
1910 , 105.137,.740 95,209,416 
Bere tas 106,936,872 93,415,539 
IORa s 116,003,385 102,840,709 
1913. 104,282,230 97,541,596 
1914. 95,049,612 88,646,214 
1915.. 115,636,332 105,165,786 
1916... 149,237,760 117.255.173 
1917 154,551,040 92,277.12 


Betts Machine-Tool Patterns Sold 


The Betts Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., has pur- 
chased the patterns, patents, good will, etc., formerly 
possessed by the former Betts Machine Co. of Wilming- 
ton, Del. Ownership of these patterns passed to M. H. 
Sherritt and C. H. Stoer of the Sherritt & Stoer Co., 
machine tool dealer, Philadelphia, a few months ago 
when the Betts shops in Wilmington were sold to the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. Under the terms of the 
sale to the Betts Machine Co., Rochester, the exclusive 
agency rights for the Philadelphia territory have been 
retained by the Sherritt & Stoer Co. for a long term of 
years. A. H. Ingle is head of the new Betts Machine 
Co. 
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James William McQueen, who has been elected 
president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., suc- 
ceeding Waddill Catchings, resigned, was born at So- 
ciety Hill, S. C., April 15, 1866. His father was 
General John McQueen, congressman before the Civil 
War successively from North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, and on his mother’s side he is a descendant of 
General Andrew Pickens of Revolutionary fame. In 
his very early youth the family moved to Greene County, 
Ala., the home of his mother, and there Mr. McQueen 
received a common school education. When 15 years 
of age, he commenced his business career as a telegraph 
operator on the Alabama Great Southern Railroad. In 
1890 he was promoted to the superintendent’s office at 
Birmingham as train dispatcher, and in 1891 became 
connected with the Sloss-Sheffield company. His en- 
ergy, ability and sound judgment soon brought promo- 
tion. In 1902 he became vice-president, serving previ- 
ously and successively as manager of the transporta- 





J. W. 


M’QUEEN 


tion department, auditor, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
McQueen’s rise is due absolutely to his natural ability 
coupled with great capacity for work and a painstaking 
attention to the details of duty. Mr. McQueen’s wise 
handling and marketing of the company’s output has 
been a conspicuous factor in its progress. Mr. Catch- 
ings, who was elected president about a year ago, re- 
signed to become a member of the firm of Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. He will continue as a member of the 
board of directors of the Sloss-Sheffield company. 


C. A. Benson, formerly with the Baush Machine 
Co., Springfield, Mass., is now general foreman of the 
pattern shop of the Modern Foundry Oakley, 
Cincinnati. 


Co., 


J. S. Morris, Mercantile Library Building, Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed sales manager in that city 


for the Van Wert Foundry Co., Van Wert, Ohio. 

E. R. Rose, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, is secretary and treasurer of the Society of Ohio 
Safety Engineers. 


F. H. Tackaberry, Charles Vought and John D. W. 


Snowden were tendered a dinner by the American Steel 
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Export Co. at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Feb. 14, 
Mr. Tackaberry, who recently returned from a trip to 
South America, is to return to Rio de Janeiro, together 
with Mr. Snowden, about April 1. Mr. Vought has since 
departed for France, where he has been representing 
the company for some months. Mr. Snowden, until a 
few months ago, was connected with the Cleveland 
office of the Cambria Steel Co. 


C. V. Hackman, formerly works manager and secre- 
tary of the Mount Union Refractories Co., Mount 
Union, Pa., has been made assistant to the president. 
V. L. Wallett, formerly assistant treasurer, has been 
made secretary and treasurer, and J. O. Heitsenrether, 
formerly sales manager, has been made works manager. 


William S. Trask, superintendent of design and 
construction, P. & F. Corbin division, American Hard- 
ware Corporation, has resigned. 


C. D. Dyer, vice-president of the Shenango Furnace 
Co., Pittsburgh, and recently elected president of the 
American Pig Iron Association, started his business 
career in April, 1881, when he entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West, and in June, 1882, he 





C. D. DYER 


was promoted to the position of chief clerk in the 
Pittsburgh freight station of that road. In July, 1892, 
he became freight agent for the Pennsylvania Lines 
West in Allegheny. In November, 1902, Mr. Dyer left 
the railroad service, accepting the position of traffic 
manager of ;the Clairton Steel Co., now the Clairton 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co., also of the Shenango 
Furnace Co., operating blast furnaces at Sharpsville, 
Pa., and W. P. Snyder & Co. of Pittsburgh. In Feb- 
ruary, 1904, he was appointed manager for the receiv- 
ers of the Clairton Steel Co. and general freight agent 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of America at Pittsburgh. 
In January, 1905, he was selected by the president of 
Shenango Furnace Co. to be his assistant, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, was appointed vice-president and director 
of the Shenango Furnace Co., of which W. P. Snyder 
& Co. are selling agents. Mr. Dyer is a director 
of the Lake Carriers’ Association, member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Lake Protective Associa- 
tion, director of the Great Lakes Towing Co., Antoine 
Ore Co., Lake Erie Limestone Co., and a member of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute Committee on 
Pig Iron, Iron Ore and Lake Transportation. He is 
also a member of the Duquesne Club of Pittsburgh, 
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the Union Club of Cleveland, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh and the Kitchi Gammi Club of Duluth, 
Minn. 


Rukard Hurd, for many years secretary of the 
Minnesota Tax Commission, is now in the service of the 
Government as major, Engineers’ Reserve Corps, and 
is Director of the Bureau of Statistics and Reports at 
the General Engineer Depot, Washington. 


A. C. Lanphear has become associated with the 
sales department of The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
Ohio, and will be attached to the New York office, 
giving his attention principally to the trade in the 
New England district. 


Earl E. Eby, manager of the Pittsburgh office of 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J., indus- 
trial bearings division, for the past two years, has 
been appointed assistant sales manager and will be 
located in the Metropolitan Tower, New York. Mr. 
Eby is a graduate engineer from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and previous to his connection with the Hyatt 
company spent four years in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse company at East Pittsburgh. 


S. E. Stout, Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Har- 
vey, Ill., is first vice-president of the Western Effi- 
ciency Society and John R. Shea, Western Electric Co., 
is second vice-president. 


In addition to changes recently made among offi- 
cials of the Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh, and 
noted on page 417 of THE IRON AGE of Feb. 7, J. B 
Henry, general superintendent, has also been made a 
vice-president, succeeding J. B. Allen, who was elected 
president. Mr. Henry will hereafter fill the duties of 
vice-president and general superintendent. W. C. 
Eichenlaub, secretary, has been appointed manager of 
sales. The other officials of the company are C. C. 
Smith, chairman of the board; Samuel H. Church, vice- 
president, and G. W. Eisenbeis, treasurer. 


Arthur T. Doud has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Hero Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. He was 
formerly superintendent and later became works 
manager. 


A. R. Johnson, for the past several years represent- 
ing Follansbee Brothers Co. as district manager, in 
charge of its Chicago office, and previous to that located 
in its New York office, has been appointed district 
sales manager at Chicago of the Trumbull Steel Co., 
Warren, Ohio, effective at once, succeeding D. H. Oskin, 
resigned. 

James A. Harris, Jr., for many years advertising 
manager of the White Co., Cleveland, has resigned 
to accept a commission as captain in the Quartermaster 
Corps. Captain Harris has already assumed his mili- 
tary duties, having been assigned to mechanical repair 
shop unit No. 305. He will be succeeded as advertising 
manager by Millard H. Newton, who has been connected 
with the company’s advertising department for the 
past five years. 

Samuel Scovil has been appointed as chief of the 
Production Division of the Ordnance Department for 
the Cleveland district, which embraces the Northern 
Ohio territory, and has resigned as president of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. to devote his entire 
time to war work. 


H. V. Ray, who has been secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Eller Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, for the past 
10 years, has retired from the company to engage in 
farming in Florida and has been succeeded by Charles 
C. Bolus as secretary and G. W. Hillibish as sales 
manager, 

H. A. Jensenius, who for a number of years has 
had charge of the hydraulic machinery department of 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, has started in busi- 
ness for himself under the name of the Anker Engi- 
neering Co. This company has been incorporated and 
it will conduct a general engineering business, special- 
izing in hydraulic machinery. 

Harry Wright has resigned as vice-president and 
general manager of the Stamford Rolling Mills Co., 
Stamford, Conn., and has been succeeded by L. G. Kibbe, 
formerly of the Turner & Seymour Co., Torrington, 
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Conn. R. H. Leonard, formerly works manager, and 
H. B. Stoughton, formerly sales manager of the Turner 
& Seymour Co., have also gone to the Stamford Rolling 
Mills Co. 


Dr. John A. Harriss, New York, president of the 
International Arms & Fuze Co., with plant at Bloom- 
field, N. J., has been appointed special deputy police 
commissioner of the city in charge of traffic. 


Joseph Graham has been appointed manager of the 
hull department of the Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, 
Pa. For several years Mr. Graham was in the service 
of the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. In 
the Sun company he succeeds J. A. Sim, who has be- 
come general manager of the Oregon Shipbuilding Co., 
Portland. 

William H. Hart, after 63 years of executive service, 
has resigned as chairman of the board of directors of 
the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Entering the 
employ of the company in March, 1854, Mr. Hart was 
elected secretary and treasurer May 16 of that year. 
He served as secretary from 1854 to 1872, as treasurer 
from 1854 to 1905, as president from 1884 to 1915 and 
as chairman of the board from 1915 to the present time. 
Mr. Hart is now in his 84th year, and it has been 
given to few men to play so long and honorable a part 
in building up a business from a small beginning to 
the leadership in its line. He is widely known in steel 
and hardware lines, and when he retired from the 
presidency in 1915 presented a history of the Stanley 
Works which was widely quoted at the time. George 
P. Hart, president, succeeds his father as chairman of 
the board, E. Allen Moore becomes president and 
Clarence F. Bennett, second vice-president, succeeds 
Mr. Moore as first vice-president. No successor for 
Mr. Bennett has been selected. Other officers re-elected 
were L. Hoyt Pease, treasurer; L. W. Young, assistant 
treasurer; H. B. Humason, secretary, and Walter H. 
Hart assistant secretary. 

E. Allen Moore, who has been elected president of 
the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., was born in 
Kensington, Conn., Nov. 30, 1864. He first entered 
the employ of Bradley & Hubbard, Meriden, and in 
1887 went to the Stanley Works in the cost department. 
He soon became head of the cost department, and in 
1892 was made manufacturing superintendent. He 
was instrumental in persuading the company to enter 
the cold-rolled steel business and was later made gen- 
eral manager. He had charge of the construction 
of and for some years was the manager of the Niles, 
Ohio, plant of the company. He was advanced to 
director and second vice-president and in 1916 was 
elected first vice-president. Mr. Moore is also presi- 
dent of the Canada Steel Goods Co. and the Stanley 
Steel Co., Hamilton, Ont., and the Farmington River 
Power Co., all of which are owned by the Stanley 
Works. Vice-President Clarence F. Bennett entered 
the employ of the Stanley Works in 1891, at the age 
of 19, working in the shipping room. Shortly after, 
he was transferred to the production department, and 
in 1907 was put in charge of general manufacturing 
at the New Britain plant. In 1912 he was elected 
a director and in 1916 was chosen second vice-president. 
He now becomes first vice-president in charge of the 
Stanley plants at New Britain and Niles. 

James W. Hubbard, for 20 years general manager 
McDonough Mfg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis., manufacturer 
of sawmill and woodworking machinery, has resigned 
to assume the duties of general manager of the United 
States Switch Co., Eau Claire, of which Mr. Hubbard 
is president. He takes the place of T. C. Hadley, who 
resigned. 

Clark H. Tenant, West Allis, Wis., has become as- 
sistant general superintendent of the new naval ord- 
nance works of the Root & Vandervoort Co., East 
Moline, Ill. He has been associated with machine shops 
and foundries in the Milwaukee district in executive 
capacities for many years. 


Charles H. Krauss, formerly superintendent of the 
Weir Frog Co., Louisville, Ky., has resigned to accept 
a position as general superintendent of the Louisville 
Frog & Switch Co. (successor to the W. M. Mitchell 
Co., Inc.), Louisville, a newly organized company, with 
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a capital stock of $200,000. Mr. Krauss is an expert 
frog and switch man, having been connected with the 
Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., and with the Kilby 
Frog & Switch Co., Birmingham, Ala., for many years, 
in the capacity of superintendent. 
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ARTHUR I. JACOBS, president Jacobs Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., died at St. Francis Hospital, in that city, 
Feb. 16, following a paralytic shock which seized him 
while motoring to work that morning. Mr. Jacobs was 
born in Hebron, Conn., Aug. 13, 1858, and at the age 
of 21 entered the employ of the Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. He developed strong inventive abil- 
ity, and during his work with that company made 
many improvements on its machines. He also invented 
a book-sewing machine. The Smyth Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
bought the patents for this machine, and employed Mr. 
Jacobs in 1887 to perfect it. He remained with that 
company until 1901, giving most of his time to the 
designing of new machines and appliances of the book- 
binding business. In 1902 he invented the Jacobs drill 
chuck, and the Jacobs Mfg. Co. was incorporated Oct. 
30, 1903, to build it. He was also president of the 
Rhodes Mfg. Co. at the time of his death. Mr. Jacobs’ 
son, Raymond B., is secretary of both companies. 

GEORGE SUMMERS, of the Federal Export Corpora- 
tion, New York, died at his former home in Philadelphia, 
on Feb. 16, of pneumonia. Before joining the steel 
department of the Federal Export Corporation Mr. 
Summers had spent ten years with the Carnegie Steel 
Co. in the capacity of salesman and as investigator 
of steel statistics. Previous to his connection with the 
Carnegie company he was with the Allison Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. He is survived by a brother, Harry W. 
Summers. 

WILLIAM H. Stewart, Cincinnati, died after a 
lingering illness at his residence in that city, Feb. 16, 
aged 65. He was active in mercantile affairs as a 
member of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
director of the Fifty-third National Bank and Cincin- 
nati Gas Co. He was also well known in machinery 
circles as president of the Brownell Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
He was a member of the Cincinnati Business Men’s 
Club and the Queen City Club. 


JOHN J. ADAMS, manufacturer of special machinery 
and cutting dies, Worcester, Mass., died at Memorial 
Hospital, in that city, Feb. 7, of appendicitis, at the 
age of 60 years. He was born in Holden, Mass., and 
had been in business for 40 years. 


Canadian Steel Output in 1917 


With December estimated, the stee] output of Can- 
ada in 1917, as contrasted with that in the three pre- 
vious years was as follows in tons: 

1914 1915 
. 811,567 989,829 

17,074 31,067 

1,020,896 


1916 
1,397,703 

30,546 
1,428,249 


1917 
14686,005 
42,807 
1,728.812 


Steel ingots 
Direct castings 
Total steel 
The relative output of electric steel was as follows: 
1915 1916 1917 
Electric steel 5,625 19,639 39,069 
The total output of electric steel may prove to have 
been 45,000 tons last year when all data are compiled. 


L. D. Love, formerly with the Sherritt & Stoer Co., 
machinery dealer, Philadelphia, has opened an office 
in the Singer Building, New York, under the name of 
the Machine Tool Engineering Co. and will deal in ma- 
chine tools and other metal-working machinery. 


Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co. will move their New 
York offices late this month to 256 Broadway, the War 
Trade Board having taken over the entire building 
at 45 Broadway, where Shoemaker & Co. have been for 
years. 
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The Microscope in the Foundry 


“Micro-Metallography for the Foundry” was dis- 
cussed by Robert J. Anderson of Cleveland at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion in Boston, Sept. 25 to 28, 1917. After calling 
attention to the possibilities of important advances 
in the application of the metallographic microscope 
in testing and controlling the products of American 
foundries Mr. Anderson said that: 

Thirty years ago, metallography as a science was 
virtually unknown, and it is only within the last 15 
to 20 years that it has received serious consideration 
by manufacturers and consumers as a valuable means 
of metal testing. The development of the science in 
the early years of its history was slow, but the ad- 
vances in the past five years have probably exceeded 
all those previously made. At present metallography 
is taught in almost all technical and engineering in- 
stitutions of university grade, and the methods of 
metallographic testing find wide use in iron and steel 
and in non-ferrous metallurgy. 

Mr. Anderson took up the use of the microscope 
in detecting impurities in cast iron and concluded the 
paper as follows: 

As has already been stated, it appears to be most 
singular that metallography has not yet rendered the 
quota of results to the foundry business which it is 
capable of, considered in the light of its immense value 
to steel manufacture. Originally, when the microscope 
was introduced as an aid in the control of steel prod- 
ucts, it was held by some people that it would be able 
to detect everything that the chemical analysis failed 
to give. Patently, such claims have never been 
realized. Most of the metals and many of their alloys 
have been studied by means of the microscope, but a 
more complete knowledge is still desired. I do not 
think that anyone questions the value of the chemical 
laboratory as a method of control in metallurgical 
operations; still, the metallographic laboratory can 
render greater service when the results of its proce- 
dure are properly interpreted. Microscopic examina- 
tion when conducted by experts can more speedily ex- 
plain the properties of both metals and alloys than 
can chemical analyses. The two, however, should be 
regarded as supplemental. 

After reviewing everything, both for and against, 
the writer strongly affirms his belief in metallography 
as indispensable in metal manufacturing and fabricat- 
ing processes, and that the foundry interests may 
profitably install apparatus to that end. Instances may 
be cited almost without end to justify the claim that 
appropriately guided scientific investigation pays— 
that it is a business asset. The time has arrived when 
all prejudices should be cast away, and when this 
method is appreciated more widely it will be recog- 
nized more extensively as one of the most important 
advances in modern metallurgy. 


A new metal known by the registered name of Bario 
has been put upon the market by the Bario Metal Cor- 
poration, New York, as a heat and acid-resisting ma- 
terial. The manufacturers claim that this is the only 
commercial metal of its kind that does not rust, tarnish, 
corrode or deteriorate. It is, they state, non-magnetic 
and remains clean and bright and is not attacked by 
sulphuric, nitric or muriatic acids, resembling in this 
respect gold and platinum. The melting point of Bario 
is high, beginning at 3100 deg. Fahr. and increasing 
according to the grade of metal mixture used. It is 
manufactured in nine different grades. 


The Heyl & Patterson Co., Pittsburgh, builder of 
special cranes and material-handling equipment, has 


opened a New York office at 30 Church Street. J. N. 
Kinney has represented the company in New York for 
several years. 


Contracts have been signed for the construction of 
four large lake steamers by the Canadian Allis-Chal- 
mers Co. at its Bridgeburg, Ont., plant on the Niagara 
River, opposite Buffalo, formerly owned by the Canada 
Foundry Co. 
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General Meeting of the Mining Engineers 


A well-attended and enthusiastic general meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers is in 
session this week at the Engineering Societies Building, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Besides im- 
portant technical sessions on coal and non-ferrous 
metals on Monday, Feb. 18, and one on mining and 
milling Tuesday morning, the gathering which at- 
tracted the most attention was the session on iron and 
steel on Tuesday afternoon. Four papers were scheduled 
but the entire time was consumed in the presentation 
and discussion of two on gun erosion and trans- 
verse fissures in rails, presented by Dr. Henry M. 
Howe and J. E. Howard respectively. Hudson Maxim 
abstracted Dr. Howe’s unusually important paper in 
the author’s absence. The discussion and presentation 
of these papers will be reviewed in THE IRON AGE next 
week. 

Tuesday evening the usual smoker was held, which 
was largely attended. It was distinctly a war smoker 
and was presided over by A. R. Ledoux of Ledoux & 
Co., New York. The principal speaker was Captain R. 
Hoddas-Williams of the British Expeditionary Forces. 
A number of the French Commission to “jis country 
also spoke, after which La Marseillaise was sung. 
Mining engineers now in Government service, especially 
from the Fuel Administration, also made interesting 
war speeches, interspersed with patriotic songs. 

Sidney J. Jennings, consulting engineer, New York, 
was elected president for the coming year. 

The honor roll of the institute shows that 540 mem- 
bers are serving on active military duty or rendering 





other emergency service to the Government. It was 
compiled on Feb. 12, 1918. 
The German Steel Output 
The German Steel Works Union (Stahlwerks 


Verband) provisionally prolonged its existence one year 
to June 30, 1918, at its meeting on June 30, 1917, ac- 
cording to its business report for the year, ended June 
30, 1917. Commenting on this the London Jronmonger 
says: 


“For obvious reasons” the usual figures relating to the 
deliveries of products are not published, but it is stated that 
the deliveries of semi-finished steel, permanent-way material 
and shapes were less than We are 
asked by unofficial commentators to believe that it does not 
follow from this that the German steel output in the third 
year of war has shrunk, the reason for the apparent decline 
in the deliveries being that more steel manufacturers are 
working up the A products in their own works instead of 
selling their semi-manufactured steel at smaller profits. Of 
the total deliveries 94 per cent went to the home market and 
5 per cent was exported, as compared with 87 per cent and 
13 per cent in 1915-16. The steel works are said to have 
been engaged to the full extent of their capacity but to have 
been considerably handicapped by labor and transport diffi- 
culties Domestic consumers have not been served at all 
and the neutral countries had to take much less than they 
wanted. The Stahlwerks Verbrand has taken over the duties 
of the Bar Iron Export Association of regulating the sales of 
bar and hoop iron abroad The Deutscher Stahlbund was 
affiliated with the Verbrand in October, 1916. This organiza 
tion acts as intermediary between makers and consumers 
for the execution of urgent orders The selling prices of 
semi-finished steel and shapes for the first quarter of 1918 
have not been changed. 


in the preceding year 


Liberty Loan Loyal Legion 


An association to be known as Liberty Loan Loyal 
Legion No. 1 has been organized at the works of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., at Wilmerding, Pa. R. 
F. Emery, treasurer of the company, has been chosen 
president. The object is to promote loyalty among 
subscribers to Liberty bonds, and each member will 
make the following pledge: “I, the undersigned, as 
subscriber to the Liberty Loan, hereby solemnly pledge 
my word and honor not to offer for sale any bonds or 
other evidence of indebtedness of the United States 


owned by me, at less than par and interest, except in 
the case of extreme necessity, until three months after 
peace is declared.” 
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Scrap Committee Recommends Changes 


A meeting of the new Sub-Committee on Iron and 
Steel Scrap of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
of which W. Vernon Phillips, Philadelphia, is chairman, 
was held in New York on Thursday, Feb. 14, and a 
series of recommendations for changes in prices and 
trading conditions was adopted. These recommenda- 
tions will be submitted to the Committee on Steel and 
Steel Products of the Institute for final action at a 
meeting to be held in New York to-day (Thursday) and 
an announcement of the changes will doubtless be made 
within the next few days. 

All members of the committee were present, with 
the exception of Joseph Michaels of the Hyman, 
Michaels Co., Chicago, who was in Pasadena, Cal. 


Blast Furnace Plant Accidents 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—In a summary of a compre- 
hensive report upon hazards at blast furnaces and 
accident prevention the author, Frederick H. Willcox, 
metallurgical engineer of the Bureau of Mines, pre- 
sents an interesting review of the development of mod- 
ern blast furnace practice which graphically illustrates 
the interesting fact that the application of engineering 
skill to the construction of furnaces and their operation 
has served greatly to reduce the risk of accident both 
to plant and workmen. Mr. Willcox’s study also shows, 
however, that where so-called fast driving has been 
resorted to and ordinary precautions have been ignored 
in the effort to secure maximum production the acci- 
dent ratio has risen rapidly and has been an important 
factor in bringing about the modern system of high 
heat and moderate driving. 

In the past the blast furnace industry, says Mr. 
Willcox, was under the stigma of being one of the most 
prolific sources of killed or seriously injured and per- 
manently disabled workmen of any of the industries 
of the country. In the popular mind, labor at blast fur- 
naces was little less hazardous than mining, powder 
making or railroad work. This impression was based 
not so much on definite knowledge of the number actu- 
ally injured and the causes of injury as on the spec- 
tacular nature of the accidents that from time to time 
were described in the press. 

Progress and courage in design, based on the prac- 
tice since 1895, have to-day resulted in furnaces with 
closed tops strong enough to withstand the pressure 
from any slip. There are still many furnaces in which 
there is danger from slips, but the danger is being 
much lessened by more regular driving and better 
adaptation of design to the ores, coke and blast tem- 
perature used. Linings are made much thinner and 
are not used to destruction, although some thick-lined 
furnaces remain in blast, and there is a disposition to 
use them in spite of the danger of failure, because of 
the time and expense required for relining. Bosh 
breakouts have become extremely rare—practically un- 
heard of—thanks to additional strength and reinforce- 
ment at each relining and in each new furnace. Hearth 
breakouts also have become rare, owing to better con- 
struction and more ample cooling, but occur at infre- 
quent intervals, and seemingly will persist because of 
the peculiarly combined effects of blast erosion, the 
chemical attack of slag and iron and the pressure of 
the liquid on the brickwork. The influence of extreme 
tonnage demands remains and furnaces of antiquated 
design, though doing efficient work, are contributing a 
certain proportion of accidents that are absent in 
newer and stronger types. 


The United Steel Co., Everett, Wash., has been in- 
corporated by W. E. Stillinger and J. Johnson, both of 
Seattle, and plans the construction of a steel rolling 
mill in Everett. The first unit will be 60 x 200 ft. and 
will comprise a 12-in. mill with two reheating furnaces 
and one electric furnace with capacity of 60 to 100 
tons daily. Civic bodies and financial interests of 
Everett are helping in financing the project. The 
first unit of the plant will cost approximately $70,°00. 
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YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 


Earnings for Past Year Exceeded the Entire 
Capital Stock 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. was held in its general offices 
in the Stambaugh Building, Youngstown, Ohio, on Tues- 
day, Feb. 12. The report of J. A. Campbell, president, 
showed that the company did a gross business in 1917 
of $89,313,064 as compared with $56,919,268 in 1916. 
Gross earnings in 1917 were $38,168,122 and net earn- 
ings $30,554,313, this amount being carried through 
surplus, making the total surplus at the end of 1917 
$55,897,274. Net earnings of the company in 1916 were 
$16,741,502. President Campbell reported that his com- 
pany owns $14,103,100 of United States Government se- 
curities and has total cash assets, of which Governmenc 
securities form a part, of $20,848,100. The book value 
of the common stock is unofficially reported as being 
substantially in excess of $400 a share on the basis of 
total assets of the company of $97,078,066. From 1917 
earnings the company deducted $2,000,000 for deprecia- 
tion, and President Campbell reports that reserves ror 
depreciation are being amply provided for. The com- 
pany in 1917 paid in wages $16,396,043, as compared 
with the $11,097,087 in 1916. The company paid in 
1917 dividends on its preferred and common stocks to 
the amount of $4,394,721. The company is now build- 
ing a tandem plate mill being erected by the Mesta 
Machine Co. of Pittsburgh, also 102 Koppers by-product 
coke ovens, giving it a total of 306 ovens of this type, 
is also developing its coal lands in Greene County, Pa., 
and has very large housing projects under way for its 
employees at its plants in the Youngstown district. Last 
year the company added three 100-ton open hearth steel 
furnaces, two merchant bar mills, and made other ex- 
tensions to its East Youngstown Works. In 1917 the 
company added 9,000,000 tons to its iron ore holdings, 
acquiring interests in three ore properties. It also 
added large ore properties the previous year. It is 
now interested in four large open pit mines and has all 
the non-Bessemer and virtually all the Bessemer ore it 
will require for years. 

The company during 1917 acquired 500 acres of coal 
land and 321 acres of surface, giving it a total of 7565 
acres of coal and 935 acres of surface. This acreage is 
in Greene County, Pa., and is estimated to afford ample 
coal supply for at least 50 years. 

In 1917 the company shipped 1,006,053 tons of fin- 
ished and semi-finished material, as compared with 908,- 
000 tons of the same materials the previous year and 
about 800,000 tons in 1915. The 1917 shipments of pig 
iron was 126,430 tons and of scrap material 26,373 tons. 

The 1917 pig iron production was 988,478 tons, as 
compared with 1,032,771 tons in 1916. The steel ingot 
production in 1917 was 1,311,179 tons, as compared with 
1,216,003 in 1916. Pig iron production last year was 
smaller than the previous year, but steel ingot output 
showed an increase. 

In 1917 the company produced 877,079 tons of coke; 
14,880 tons of sulphate of ammonia; 7,387,810 gallons 
of tar; 2,340,295 gallons of benzol and 452,818 gallons 
of toluol. 

The coal property which the company is developing 
will have a daily capacity of about 6000 tons. 

The plate mill which the company is building will 
be completed about the middle of the year and have a 
monthly capacity of from 12,000 to 15,000 tons. The 
by-product coke oven extension of 102 ovens, increasing 
total capacity one-half, will be finished in the late 
spring, making the total daily capacity of the unit about 
4000 tons of coke and placing the company on an entire- 
ly self-contained basis in the matter of coke for its 
blast furnace and other needs. 

At the stockholders’ meeting directors were elected as 
follows: J. A. Campbell, J. G. Butler, Jr., C. H. Booth, 
Robert Bentley, G. E. Day, E. L. Ford, Richard Garlick, 
C. D. Hine, A. S. Mather, J. L. Severance and Hugh B. 
Wick. 

The directors will hold an organization meeting 
shortly, at which the present officials will no doubt all 
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be re-elected. The outstanding common stock of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is $18,500,000 and the 
preferred $10,000,000, or a total of $28,500,000 for both 
stocks. As against this, net earnings of the company in 
1917 were $30,554,313, or in excess of its entire capital 
stock. 


National Railway Appliances Exhibition 


The exhibitors at the tenth annual exposition of 
the National Railway Appliances Association, to be 
held at Chicago March 18-21, will include: 

Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago; American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., St. Paul; American Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago; Asbestos Protected Metal Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Austin Co., Cleveland; Ayer & Lord Tie Co., 
Chicago; Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Buda 
Co., Chicago; Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; Chicago Malleable 
Castings Co., Chicago; Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago; Dilworth, Porter & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh; 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City; Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J.; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago; General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Graver Tank Works, East Chicago, Ind.; Hazard Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York; H. W. 
Johns-Manville Chicago; Keystone Grinder & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh; Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Lackawanna Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis.; C. F. 
Massey Co., Chicago; Mudge & Co., Chicago; National 
Carbon Co., Cleveland; National Lead Co., New York; 
National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J.; National 
Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland; Page Steel & Wire 
Co., New York; W. W. Patterson Co., Pittsburgh; 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Henry 
Roos Foundry Co., Chicago; Rivet Cutting Gun Co., 
Chicago; Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa.; 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


British Pig-Iron Shortage and the Basic Output 


Expansion in Great Britain’s basic pig-iron output 
and the probability of a shortage of pig iron is com- 
mented upon by the London Jron and Coal Trades Re- 
view as follows: 

A feature of the past year, arising from the sub- 
marine campaign and its effect upon steamer tonnage, 
has been the further development under official auspices 
of our native iron ores and the equipment of basic fur- 
naces for dealing with these ores. This new departure, 
when it has been sufficiently developed, will not only 
tend to ease the pressure on tonnage, but may well mark 
a new era in iron and steel production in this country. 
So far, owing to the scarcity of labor and other diffi- 
culties, the progress made has not been very consider- 
able; but there is reason to believe that in the coming 
year much more will be done. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful if the ministry to-day realizes the great 
shortage of pig iron that will soon come upon the 
country. It is necessary, in our opinion, to make pro- 
vision for a much larger output than at present and in 
so doing to treat the pig-iron maker well, which so far 
has not been done. 


Chemists Will Discuss Industries of China 


Authorities possessing an intimate knowledge of the 
chemical and allied industries of China will deliver 
illustrated talks at a joint meeting of the New York 
sections of the American Electrochemical Society, So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry and American Chemical 
Society, on Friday evening, March 1. The meeting 
will be held in Rumford Hall, Chemists’ Club, New 
York. One of the speakers will be H. K. Richardson, 
who has had considerable experience in China, and who 
will talk on “A Chemist’s View of the Native Indus- 
tries of China.” His talk will be illustrated by inter- 
esting lantern slides. 


Women may qualify as inspectors of small arms, 
according to an announcement of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Pitts- 
burgh Valve Foundry & Construction Co. will be held 
in that city on Wednesday, Feb. 27. 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association was held in the Americus Club rooms, 
in that city, Monday evening, Feb. 18. Hon. W. H. S. 
Thompson, Judge of the United States District Court, 
Pittsburgh, made an address on “The March of Democ- 
racy.” The meeting was preceded by a dinner. 


The National Radiator Co., Ohio Street, Johnstown, 
Pa., manufacturer of radiators and heating equipment, 
has increased its capital stock to $2,500,000. The 
company has recently acquired the Federal Radiator 
Co., New Castle, Pa., and will use the works as a 
branch plant, merging the companies. The National 
company is now operating plants at Johnstown, Tren- 
ton, N. J., and New Castle, and giving employment to 
about 1000 men. 


Chrome Ore in 1917 


The war has increased so greatly the demand for 
chrome steel for use in making armor plate, projec- 
tiles and high-speed tools that between 1914 and 1916 
the domestic production was multiplied almost 80-fold. 

From the beginning of the chrome industry until the 
Civil War the mines of chrome ore in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania were practically the only sources of sup- 
ply for the entire world. Up to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century almost all these mines were owned 
or operated by the Tyson Mining Co. of Baltimore, 
Md. When the importation of Turkish ores lowered 
the prices of chrome ore in the market of the United 
States has been derived almost entirely from deposits 
the Pennsylvania deposits of the ore were relegated 
to the position of a reserve supply. 

Since the Eastern mines were closed, in 1882 or 
thereabout, the chrome ore produced in the United 
States has been derived almost entirely from deposits 
on the Pacific coast, and the output has been declining, 
while the imports from foreign sources, chiefly from 
South Africa and New Caledonia, have been steadily 
rising. 

The imports in 1916 were almost double those in 
1914. The reports of the U. S. Geological Survey 
show that the domestic production in 1916 was 47,035 
tons and that the imports were 115,945 tons, so the 
total available supply in 1916 was 162,980 tons. In 
1917 the domestic production was only about 40,000 tons 
and the imports, computed from reports for the first 
nine months of the year, fell to 103,000 tons. The total 
quantity of chrome ore available for consumption in 
1917 was therefore only 143,000 tons as contrasted 
with 162,980 tons available in 1916. Since the United 
States entered the war the demand for chrome ore 
has been still greater, and it has now become urgently 
necessary that the United States should increase its 
production of all war minerals to the utmost limit in 
order to release for other uses the ships that are em- 
ployed in bringing in supplies of materials that can be 
produced in this country. 

In November, 1917, E. F. Bliss, of the Survey, ex- 
amined the chrome-bearing rocks of the so-called State- 
line serpentine belt of southern Pennsylvania. Chro- 
mite is reported to occur at intervals along the northern 
boundary of the area of serpentine that extends through 
the southern part of Lancaster and Chester counties, 
Pa., and the northern part of Cecil County, Md. 
Analyses of average samples from the dumps show 33.27 
to 34.27 per cent by weight of chromite in the ore. 
An analysis of the chromite recovered by concentration 
from the samples shows 48.79 per cent of iron and 
alumina and 51.21 per cent of chromic oxide. The ore, 
which is non-magnetic, occurs in black grains of bril- 
liant luster. 


The Fort Pitt Bridge Works has moved its New York 
office to 29 Broadway, its former quarters in the Ham- 
burg-American Building, along with the whole building, 
being taken by the War Trade Board. 
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Heatless Monday Order Suspended 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—The order issued on Jan. 17 
by Fuel Administrator Garfield restricting the use of 
fuel on Mondays up to and including March 25 was 
rescinded on Feb. 14, with the proviso that “State Fuel 
Administrators will retain the full authority heretofore 
conferred upon them to establish and enforce such re- 
strictions and regulations as may be made necessary by 
coal conditions in their respective communities.” 

The lifting of the heatless Monday order was due to 
the receipt by the Fuel Administration of reports indi- 
cating a vast improvement as to coal production and 
transportation conditions, due chiefly to milder weather 
and the energetic efforts of the railroads to clear up 
congestion. The fuel restrictions imposed by Dr. Gar- 
field probably constituted a factor, but were of minor 
consequence. The general trend of improvement in 
transportation conditions is shown by comparative fig- 
ures as to the number of eastbound loaded cars above 
normal on Eastern trunk lines, which decreased from 
26,853 on Jan. 22 to 13,768 on Feb. 12. On the latter 
date the loaded cars were distributed by railroad sys- 
tems as follows: New York Central, 1134; Erie Rail- 
road, 4855; Baltimore & Ohio, 5252, and Pennsylvania, 
eastern lines, 2527. 

In a statement issued by Dr. Garfield embodying 
an address delivered by him on the 17th inst. he dis- 
cusses briefly the conditions prevailing in the industry 
engaged in the manufacture of war material and espe- 
cially among steel producers. “Almost without excep- 
tion,” he says, “the manufacture of war material was 
at its highest point about Dec. 1. To cite a few only 
of the most important articles, the shipments of steel 
plates essential to the building of our ships fell off 
nearly 50 per cent during the period from the begin- 
ning of December to the middle of January. The loss 
in shipment of merchant bars was still greater. The 
plotted curves of weekly shipments of all steel products 
look like a great picture of Niagara, the first of Decem- 
ber marking the beginning of the drop and the middle 
of January the bottom. Even projectile steel dropped 
45 per cent during this period. Had this decline been 
permitted to continue our most essential war industries 
would inevitably have been closed down, but not in an 
orderly fashion. Co-operation demands the share of 
losses as well as gains. It is noteworthy that the up- 
ward trend was resumed for the week ending Jan. 26.” 

W. L. C. 


Purchasing Head for Railroads Named 


Samuel Porcher of Philadelphia, general purchasing 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been appointed 
by Director General of Railroads McAdoo as temporary 
head of the administration’s purchasing department. 
He will work under John Skelton Williams, director of 
the division of finance and purchases. 

Mr. Porcher was instructed to undertake at once a 
survey of the buying methods of the principal rail- 
roads, and in this work he will doubtless be assisted by 
other purchasing agents, with the result that the rail- 
road administration will work out comprehensive plans 
to centralize its purchases of railroad equipment and 
supplies. 

At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President, E. L. Gibson; 
vice-president, F. Doepke; secretary, John A. Henggler, 
and treasurer, Charles Kobmann. C. L. Smith, THE 
IRON AGE, was reappointed chairman of the press com- 
mittee. All of the contractors report a great deal of 
repair work in hand, due to the heavy snow and ice 
this winter, but complain as to the slow delivery of 
both black and galvanized sheets. Nearly all of them 
are depending on jobbers’ stocks, as the mills are far 
behind in their deliveries. 

The Red River Furnace, Clarksville, Tenn., which 
had been out of blast a month, was blown in Feb. 8 
on silvery iron. Hickman, Williams & Co., Chicago, 
are the agents. 








Deplorable Conditions at Hog Island 






Criminal Proceedings Are Not, However, Expected— 
Summary of Charges Made and Answers of Officials 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—Important developments re- 
garding the Government-owned fabricated shipyard at 
Hog Island have followed closely upon each other dur- 
ing the past week. Aroused by the disclosures in the 
investigation conducted by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, President Wilson instructed the Attorney Gen- 
eral to cause an investigation to be made to determine 
whether the facts justify the institution of criminal 
proceedings, while the Senate Committee, in executive 
session, considered the propriety of directing the Ship- 
ping Board to cancel the contracts with the American 
International Corporation and take over the yard on 
behalf of the Government. In defense of the corporation, 
George J. Baldwin, chairman of its board, presented to 
the Senate Committee an elaborate statement denying 
many of the charges and justifying the terms of the 
contracts. Charles A. Stone, president of the corpora- 
tion, followed Mr. Baldwin’s statement with a letter to 
the Attorney General, courting the fullest investigation, 
at the same time issuing a statement summarizing the 
corporation’s defense against the chief allegations of 
the officials of the Shipping Board. A subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce is planning to visit 
Hog Island within a few days and it is probable that 
no official action will be taken until this inspection has 
been completed. 

The action of the President in calling upon the At- 
torney General to investigate the Hog Island contracts 
was based upon a summary of the evidence in posses- 
sion of the Shipping Board which Mr. Hurley carried 
to the White House on Feb. 13. 

Before bringing the matter to the attention of the 
President, Mr. Hurley had already instructed Admiral 
Bowles, in charge of the Government-owned shipyards, 
to institute a searching investigation at Hog Island. 


Criminal Proceedings Improbable 


While the conditions at Hog Island are unquestion- 
ably deplorable and may result in the cancellation of 
the contracts with the American International Corpor- 
ation, conservative observers of all the developments 
before the Senate Committee are convinced that the 
Attorney General will find no basis either for the insti- 
tution of criminal proceedings or for suits to recover 
any part of the large sums already paid by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for the work of fitting out the 
yard. That there has been an extravagant expenditure 
of the public money is undoubtedly true, but it will 
probably prove that this has been largely due to the ex- 
traordinary conditions under which the work has been 
performed, the policy of the Shipping Board with re- 
spect to labor and wages, and the urgent necessity of 
completing the giant task at the earliest possible mo- 
ment almost regardless of cost. 

The indictment of the Senate Committee against the 
American International Corporation, based upon the 
testimony taken during the past fortnight, may be said 
roughly to include the following chief counts: 


The Senate Complaints 


The Government was compelled to pay for the site at Hog 
Island from $2,000 to $2,500 per acre, notwithstanding the 
fact that a large part of the land had been optioned at $1,000 
per acre for a long period immediately prior to its acquisition 
by the Shipping Board and the options had been allowed to 
expire. 

The contractors, under the terms of the agreement made 
with the Shipping Board, are to be paid approximately 
$7,000,000 for what is designated the “know how,” which is 
regarded as excessive 

The salaries paid by 


the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 


which cover the entire working organizations of contractors 
and subcontractors, are in many cases excessive. 

The organization at Hog Island and at Philadelphia in- 
cludes a so-called publicity department, the chief of which 
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is paid at the 


rate of $10,000 per annum, while severa) 


assistants receive from $6,000 to $7,500 each. 

The contractors are maintaining an unnecessarily costly 
office establishment in Philadelphia. 

The lay-out of the yard at Hog Island is badly devised 
and the routing of the preliminary work shows little or no 
engineering skill 

The labor bureau at Hog Island has hired many thousand 
workmen in advance of any necessity for their” employment, 
thereby incurring an enormous and wholly unwarranted 
expense 

The lay-out of the Hog Island yard and the routing of the 
installation provided for the simultaneous construction of the 
entire 50 shipways called for by the contract, together with 
all their auxiliary buildings, while leading shipbuilding ex- 
perts have advised the Committee that the shipways and their 
auxiliaries should have been built in several serial units 
which would have permitted ship construction to have been 
begun at a much earlier date and would have insured a far 
greater output during the present year. 


Answering the Charges 


In meeting the counts in this indictment the officials 
of the American International Corporation declare that, 
while expenditures have exceeded estimates, there has 
not been a dollar of so-called “graft” and that both 
the Corporation and all of its subcontractors will make 
abnormally small profits or commissions and that these 
moderate margins will be still further reduced because 
of the application of the excess profits tax law. 

Concerning the price paid for the site at Hog Island, 
a detailed statement has been laid before the Senate 
Committee showing that parcels of land in the immedi- 
ate vicinity have been sold during the past three years 
at from $1750 an acre to as high as $8560. It is frankly 
admitted that a large part of the tract was optioned 
for a year prior to February, 1917, at $10C9, but evi- 
dence has been submitted to show that this price was 
made in connection with other transactions and for the 
purpose of speedily closing an estate. 

Concerning the fee of $7,000,000 paid by the Ship- 
ping Board for the “know how,” President Stone and 
Chairman Baldwin insist that the profits of the Corpor- 
ation are far below normal. Mr. Baldwin, in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee, has emphasized 
the fact that, although the Corporation will receive 
approximately $7,000,000 over and above all expenses 
for the construction of 120 ships, yet, inasmuch as the 
cost of these vessels will exceed $200,000,000, the profit 
will figure out less than 3.3 per cent. 


Large Salaries Paid 


It is frankly admitted by the representatives of the 
Corporation that larger salaries are paid to many of 
the men on the Hog Island job than they have hereto- 
fore received, but in that connection it is pointed out 
that these are mostly high-class experts who have been 
brought to Hog Island from considerable distances and 
are obliged to live under conditions of great discomfort 
and abnormal expense while still maintaining their 
families in distant homes. 

In defending the publicity department at the Hog 
Island yard the Corporation officials declare that the 
bureau established was necessary to obtain and hold 
the workmen and to inspire labor with the proper spirit 
with reference to the entire undertaking. In this eon- 
nection it is pointed out that the bureau published a 
journal, known as the Hog Island News, for circulation 
among all the workers of the plant and the various or- 
ganizations supplying material and, further, that the 
bureau’s experts devoted much time to delivering lec- 
tures to the men, explaining the work and arousing their 
interest in its rapid progress. 

Concerning alleged blunders in laying out the Hog 
Island yard, experts testifying on behalf of the Cor- 
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poration insist that all the work has been done in ac- 
cordance with good engineering practice and that the 
criticisms are based upon divergent views of technical 
problems, the merits of which can only be determined 
after the work is finished. 

It is frankly conceded that, in the early stages of the 
work, many more men were hired than could be kept 
busy; but it is pointed out that the contractors felt it 
was necessary to get an organization together at the 
earliest possible moment and that, while the men were 
to be had, it would have been unwise to permit them to 
go elsewhere even though they could not be immediately 
employed to the best advantage. 


Methods of Laying Out 


As to the method of laying out the shipways and the 
auxiliary buildings, it is asserted on behalf of the con- 
tracting corporation that the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion was fully advised of the plan employed and ap- 
proved it, at least tacitly. Further, it is contended by 
the contractors that, inasmuch as the operating value 
of the ships contracted for at Hog Island was nine or 
ten million dollars per month, it was good business 
practice to plan the completion of the entire fleet at the 
earliest practicable date, rather than to rush out a few 
ships as soon as possible, thereby delaying the final 
completion of the job. On this point the officials of the 
Corporation and the Senate Committee take diametri- 
cally opposite positions, that of the committee being 
strongly supported by Chairman Hurley, General Man- 
ager Piez, and Admiral Bowles, who is in charge of the 
Government yards. 

From present indications, the policy of the Ship- 
ping Board with respect to further operations at Hog 
Island will be decided upon during the coming week, 
and it is also believed that the Attorney General will 
report to the President his findings at an early date. 
30th the President and Chairman Hurley are deter- 
mined that there shall be no unnecessary delay in re- 
vising the program as to the Hog Island project, and it 
is possible that within a fortnight the yard may be 
taken over and the construction work placed within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Admiral Bowles. 


Steel Railroad Cars Discussed 


The development of steel cars was discussed by Henry 
P. Hoffstot, manager of sales, central district, Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, before the Traffic Club of 
Pittsburgh on Feb. 11. He told how one of the railroads 
placed a contract with four of the large car companies 
each to build a sample 120-ton car. The engineers of 
the railroad supplied the car companies with figures as 
to maximum height and width and approximate length 
which they felt would carry the required tonnage and 
left the details of design to the car builders. The idea 
is that with four different designs it will be possible to 
pick out the superior qualities from the four samples 
and thus get a car of maximum satisfaction for the in- 
creased load for which there is a demand. He mentioned 
also the work looking to standardization of car design 
which has been the matter of committee deliberation 
off and on for a number of years. He emphasized the 
desirability of placing orders before long to take care of 
conditions next winter, mentioning that the car com- 
panies are in a position to commence delivering cars 
on new orders within three months. 





Decadence of Belgium’s Largest Steel Plant 


The extent to which the Germans have dismantled 
or destroyed portions of Belgium’s largest steel plant, 
that of Soc. Anon. John Cockerill at Seraing, near Liége, 
is thus indicated by the London Iron and Coal Trades 
Review, on advices from Switzerland, taken from the 
company’s annual report: Owing to German requisitions 
of all kinds, the value of the company’s plant, which 
originally cost over £4,000,000, had been reduced by the 
end of June to about £1,200,000 Since February, 1917, 
the German military authorities have prohibited further 
employment of Belgian workmen even on the most 
necessary work. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Many Soldiers Will Receive Additional Education 
in Colleges 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 19.—Within the next six months 
75,000 to 100,000 men drawn from the armed forces of 
the nation and including those now in training camps 
and the registrants under the selective draft act will be 
given intensified training in technical lines in schools 
and colleges. For the purpose of mobilizing the educa- 
tional institutions of the country for this work there 
has been created in the War Department a Committee 
on Education and Special Training composed of three 
army officers and an advisory board of educators, as 
follows: 

Col. Hugh S. Johnson, deputy provost marshal gen- 
eral; Lieut. Col. Robert I. Rees of the General Staff and 
Maj. Grenville Clark of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment; Dr. Charles R. Mann of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. James R. Angell of 
Chicago, dean of the faculties of the University of Chi- 
cago; J. W. Dietz of Chicago, director of education, 
Western Electric Co., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools; James P. Munroe of 
Boston, a member of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education (which appointment will include the interests 
of the trade schools and schools of secondary grade); 
and Dr. Samuel P. Capen of Washington, specialist in 
higher education. 

In these appointments it is felt that the entire edu- 
cational field has been covered, since Dr. Mann is repre- 
sentative of engineering schools, Dr. Angell is repre- 
sentative of academic colleges and universities, and Mr. 
Dietz is from the field of schools conducted by indus- 
trial concerns. The committee will be authorized to call 
in from time to time other educators for consultation 
and assistance. The functions of this committee will 
be to mobilize the country’s schools and colleges behind 
the army. It will encourage and arrange for the tech- 
nical education of men needed by the several branches 
of the army, particularly the Ordnance Bureau, the Sig- 
nal Corps and the Engineers. 

The great demand in this war for skilled men and 
technicians and for educated men in many lines has long 
been apparent. Much excellent work for the army has 
been done by the educational institutions in the aviation 
ground schools and in training specialists for various 
branches of the service. The Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education has also rendered substantial service. 
It is now proposed to mobilize more completely the 
great educational resources of the nation, to utilize them 
to the utmost, and to send a large number of men to 
colleges and other educational institutions at an early 
date for intensive training in army service on tech- 
nical lines. 


Encouraging the Japanese Steel Industry 


In order to encourage the Japanese iron industry 
the Japanese Legislature has passed a law, says the 
London Jronmonger, the main provisions of which are: 


That iron and steel works with an output of not less than 


35,000 tons per year will have the right to expropriate the 
owners of property on which it is decided to locate the 
works and that works turning out not less than 5250 tons 
per year will be exempt for 11 years from taxation, and will 
be allowed to import free of duty the machinery required 
for the works. 


The figure of 35,000 tons is based on the assumption 
that it is not economical to erect works with a furnace 
capacity of less than 100 tons per working day, reckon- 
ing 350 working days in the year, while the figure of 
5250 tons is based on a production of 15 tons per day 
for the same period, this amount being fixed for the 
benefit of the smaller concerns. The passing of this 
law has resulted in the launching of a number of new 
undertakings. 

The stripping plate machine is the subject of bulle- 
tin No. 9 of the series issued by the committee on 
foundry methods of the National Founders’ Association. 
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SHELL ORDERS WAITING 


Shortage of Forgings Holds Up Contracts 


Machine-Tool Buying Shows Greater Activity— 
Large Lists Again a Feature 


From machine-tool markets reports come of con- 
siderable prospective buying of equipment as soon as 
the Government places shell contracts, which are being 
held up because of a lack of sufficient forging capacity. 
The machining equipment of the country for shell work 
is far in excess of the forging capacity, but the balance 
will be gradually righted, as many installations of 
forging equipment will be made within the next few 
months. Deliveries of forging presses can now be 
made in from 12 to 14 weeks. 

Many new construction projects are pending, in- 
cluding munition plants, ordnance depots, storage 
plants, port terminals, aviation factories, and assem- 
bling plants, nearly all of which will make demands 
upon the machinery trade for tools and traveling and 
locomotive cranes. A gas-making plant will be built 
at Edgewood, N. J., at a cost of $37,000,000, while 40 
interior storage depots, to cost an aggregate of $30,- 
000,000, are to be erected at various points. On avia- 
tion work alone $46,000,000 will be expended. Ordnance 
depots are to be built on the Atlantic coast at a cost 
of $4,000,000 each, and one will cost $6,000,000. A 
high explosives plant at Sandy Hook, N. J., will cost 
$250,000. These facts were made known in Washing- 
ton by the War Department in a statement to the 
Senate Military Committee. 

The largest new tool list of the week was issued 
by the Deane Pump Works of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation, Holyoke, Mass., numbering 


New York 


NEw YorRK, Feb. 19 

While the total volume of machine-tool business in this 
market is considerably below that of the record months of 
1917, machine-tool dealers and factory representatives note 
a partial return of boom conditions in a few lists of large 
size upon which bids have been asked. 

The Deane Pump Works of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, Holyoke, Mass., will buy 200 to 300 
new tools for the manufacture of pumps for the fleet of 
submarine destroyers now being built in the plant of the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit. The Savage Arms Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., is beginning to buy on its list of several hun- 
dred tools which are required for the speeding up of the 
production of Lewis machine guns for aircraft. 


Other large buying is pending. Prospective shell manu- 
facturers have been making inquiries. Final action will 
probably be deferred until the Government is able to provide 
sufficient forgings. The forging capacity of the country is 
not yet equal to the demands upon it, but new forging 
equipment is being rapidly installed, and this condition will 
probably right itself within the next few months, 


The demand for metal-working planers continues strong, 
largely because they are required in the manufacture of all 
sorts of war munitions, such as large guns, gun lathes, gun 
carriages, ships, etc. Since practically all new planers 
36-in. and larger are sold with reversing electric motor 
drive, recent orders received by the Westinghouse Electric 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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200 or 300 machines. This plant will make pumps for 
the submarine destroyers being built by the Ford Motor 
Co. in Detroit. The Deane Works also has issued a list 
of cranes it will buy. 

The Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., has 
begun to buy on its list of several hundred tools for 
expansion of its facilities for making Lewis machine 
guns for aircraft. 

The Harley Co., Springfield, Mass., is figuring on 
shell work. The Stroudsburg Engine Co., Stroudsburg, 
Pa., has inquired for equipment for making 4.7-in. 
shells. The Studebaker Corporation, Detroit, has 
bought forging equipment in the East and will engage 
in shell manufacture. The Twin City Forge & Foundry 
Co., Stillwater, Minn., is equipping for shell work. The 
3artlett & Hayward Co., Baltimroe, Md., has bought 
about 300 tools for making 155-mm. shells. The Arnold 
Co., engineer, Chicago, is preparing plans for a shell 
plant. The Chicago Ordnance Co., in which the Arthur J. 
O’Leary Co. is interested, will engage in munitions 
work. The Otis Elevator Co. will make recoil cylinders 
for 9.5-in. guns at its Western plant and has bought 
$30,000 worth of tools. The company will make about 
175 boring lathes in its own works. 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Erie, 
Pa., is inquiring for 40 lathes for work on 6-in. shells. 
The Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, has issued 
The Salisbury Wheel & Mfg. Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., wants 25 turret lathes. 

German sabotage is evidently feared by a few 
builders of machine tools, who now paste labels on 


a list of 25 tools. 


boxes warning consignees to make careful examination 
of tools to see that emery has not been placed in the 
bearings or the machine otherwise damaged. Some 
builders are also boxing tools now instead of crating 
them so as to avoid tampering with the contents. 


& Manufacturing Co. for this type of drive furnish a rough 
index of the activity in this field. Recent orders placed 
with that company aggregate 104 equipments, totaling 2550 
hp. of direct-current motors. Among these some of the 
larger orders are: The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, three 75-hp. equipments and three 35 hp. equip- 
ments; the Bridgeford Machine Tool Works, Rochester, 
N. Y., three 35-hp. equipments and 26 10-hp. equipments; 
the Federal Shipbuilding Co., Newark, N. J., two 75-hp. 
equipments, and the New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, 
N. J., the Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., and the Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa., one 75-hp. 
equipment each. The claim that reversing motor equipment 
is economical even in the smaller sizes is borne out by the 
orders for a large number of 10-hp. equipments, of which 
54 are included in the total of 104 equipments mentioned. 


A representative of the Hanlon Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co., 112 Market Street, San Francisco, has been in the East 
the past week purchasing equipment, mostly second-hand. 
Purchases will total about $200,000. 


Street railway and interurban railway companies have 
come into the market for second-hand tools for repair shops. 
Such inquiries haYVe come principally from industrial centers 
where the Government has taken a hand in directing more 
efficient service for workers employed in shipyards and other 
war plants. 


The Washington Navy Yard will open bids on Feb. 25 
for cranes for the Washington Navy Yard totalling about 
$600,000 in value. The Deane Pump Works of the Worth- 
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Pump & Machinery Corporation, Holyoke, Mass., will 


1 number of cranes 


rhe Harley Co., Springfield, Mass is figuring on shell 
c The Studebaker Corporation, Detroit, will install 
rging presses, so that a large part of its machine-shop 
nent can be converted to shell manufacture. The Twin 


Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn., is preparing 
ll work and has placed orders in the East for 
g equipment. The contract of the A . S th Mtg 
Orange, N. J., has been changed from 9.5-in. shell 
mm hells 
‘ Aluminum Ware Mfg. Co Kimira, N. ¥ with 


lization of $1,000,000, has been formed by John |! 
‘otter, president of the National Aluminum Works of Elmir 
nd James H. Opp, for many years connected with the 
\luminum Goods Mfg. Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
pared to do business on a broader and more 


} ©} 
nsive scale This reorganization brings under 
izement the National Aluminum Works plant at Elmira 
Aluminum Plated Ware Co. of Newark, N. J., and tl 
roy Phone & Woodware Manufacturers, In of New ‘York 


he facilities of the plants are to be increased immediately) 


M. D. Adelson is president of the Empire State Stee 
roducts Co., 15 Park Row, New York, not B. A. Hegen 
stated in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 17 Mr. Hegeman retir 


om the presidency in October, 1917 


Geo. H. Thatcher & Co manufacturers of cast-iror 
oducts and gray-iron castings, Albany, N. Y., have awarded 


mtract for reconstructing their forge shop, 40 x $0 ft., and 


erecting a steel, brick and concrete machine shop, 52 x 130 


ft It recently completed a brick and steel cleaning roor 
x 130 ft., and a steel core building, 40 x 100 ft 


The plant to be erected by the Government at Bush 
rerminal, in South Brooklyn, will be about 700 x 1280 ft., 
ght stories, with a floor area of over 7,100,000 sq. ft 
it will be of reinforced-concrete and steel and is estimated 
to cost $10,000,000 It will be used for manufacturing, 


storage. shipping, etc., for the Army and Navy 


The new shipbuilding plant to be constructed by Walter 

H Goehagen, Inc., 147 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, at Arverne, 
will include a one-story machine shop, 200 x 600 ft., 
wood-working shop and sawmill, 200 x 300 ft., boiler house 


tk estimated to cost $100,000 


Kvle & Purdy, Inc., 282 King Avenue, City Island, New 
York, a ship and boat builder, has awarded contract for a 
three-story addition on Fordham Street, 60 x 180 ft \ 


‘ tory boiler house, 30 x 50 ft.. will also be constructed 


The Metals Fabricating Co.. New York, has been incorpo 
rated with a capital of $105,000 by W. F. Roohan, A 
Staheli and F. Lightfoot, 99 John Street 

The C. & H. Drop Forge Co., New York, has been incor 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by J. G. McKaig, A. R 
Ludy and A. S. Glucker, 37 Murray Street 


The Concrete Ship Department of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Washington, is negotiating for property near 
Sewaren, N. J., on Staten Island Sound, as a site for a 
shipbuilding works It is said that the proposed new plant 
will be used for the construction of vessels of 2500-ton 
rating and over R. J. Wig is chief engineer of the depart 
ment 


The Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Florence, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 by 
Spencer R. Hazard, Charles R. Wood and Edwin J. Lane 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Thomas L. Morton, Palmyra, N. J 


Fire, Feb. 12, destroyed five buildings at the plant of the 
i. I. duPont deNemours Co., Carney’s Point, N. J., with a 
loss estimated at $200,000 


The British Aeroplane Varnish Co., Union, N. J., has 
commenced the erection of the first of seven buildings on 
property recently acquired on Elmwood Avenue, near Morris 
Avenue, from the Holzapfel American Composition Co., and 
will devote a large portion of the plant to the manufacture 
of a special varnish for aircraft use. The works will cost 
ibout $30,000. 

The Albatross Co., the Seabird Co. and the Fish Hawk 
€o., Rutherford, N. J., have been incorporated, each with a 
capital of $100,000, to build and operate shipbuilding plants 
The incorporators are W. J. Voehl, Clifton; J. C. Hendrie 
Paterson, and S. Wetenhall, Bloomfield. 

The Myers Air-Craft Corporation, New York, has been 
ncorporated in Delaware with a capital of $1,000,000 by 
George V. Reilly, Samuel B. Howard and Arthur W. Britton, 
“8 Nassau Street. 

Fire, Feb. 12, at shop 5 of the New York Central Rail- 
road at West Albany, N. Y., caused a loss estimated at 
$15,000. 

The Champlain Metals Corporation, Albany, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture 
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metal products E. O. Friedman, H. G. Batchellor and N 


Klein, Albany, are the incorporators 


The Alling Rubber Co., Albany, N. Y., has increased 


capital fro: $150,000 to $ 5,000 
The Ideal Tool & Machine ¢ Poughkeepsie, N. Y has 
filed notice of increase in its capital from $10,000 to $25,000 
The Commonwealth Water Co., Summit, N. J., is planning 
for I installation of i ste n turbine centrifug type 
ng unit of 1,000,000 gal per day <« it it it 
Canoebrook pumping statior Frank C. Kimball is general 
i el 
ime Shewan & Sons, foot of Twenty venth Street 
Bre ly! N. Y hipbuilders, have pu i 1 pro 
f the R i Dy D cr t I \ \ J 
ibou 750 ft iro! Lee = state is I j 
sses 1 valuati of $240,000 I | l 
V oO it oOo ind ) | 
Wlil D iat ‘ ( iny 
ilso operating a ship re] plant at tl t of Me I 
Street, Jer City 
The Airplane Safety Appliance Corporation, Brook! 
as been incorporated with capital of $20,000 by A. B 
Cohen and J. V. MeDaid, 83 Richmond Street r 


The G. L. Stuebner Iron Works, Twelfth Street and Ver 


non Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y maker of dumping 
buckets, iron hoisting tubs and cal! will build a one-story 
brick addition, 50 x 150 ft., to cost $15,000 


The Lucius Shipbuilding Corporation. New York, has bee 
neorporated with a capital of $250,000 by R. W. Spitler 
\. kx. Magnus and F. J. Lucius, 38 Park Row 


The B. E. Mfg. Co 444 Broadway, New York, manu 
facturer of automobile supplies, has increased its capital 


from $20.000 to $70.000 
>< eis 


The New York Boat & Barge Co., New York, has bee! 
incorporated with a capital of $120,000 by F. H. Miessé 
C. H. Fowler and A, W 


manufacture submarine chasers, barges and other vessels 


Trotter, 55 Liberty Street t 


The New York Railways Co., 165 Broadway, New York 
will rearrange the interior and make other improvement 
it its three-story brick machine shop at 887-899 Sixth Avenue 


The Marine Appliance Corporation, Brooklyn, has been 
worporated with a nominal capital of $5,000 to manufacture 
specialties for marine service KE. Gillon and W Frankel 


-06 Second Avenue, are the incorporators 


The American Steel Hardening Products Corporation 
Elizabeth, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 by C. Addison Swfit, Charle Otto, Jr and Samuel 


Reibel. 


Foundry & Iron Works, Plum Point Lane, 
Newark, is plannir 


gz for a one-story bricl iddition, 86 x 165 


ft to cost $30,000 


The Atlas Foundry Co., Newark, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $125,000 by Louis Sacks. who 
operates a foundry on Hamburg Place, William E 
ind Maurice A. Wachstein 


The Nelson Tool & Machine Co., Newark, has filed notice 


Lehman 


of organization to manufacture special machinery, with 
works at 15 Sterling Place Otto W. Nelson heads the 
company 


William L. Glorieux, 122 Cottage Street, Irvington, New- 
ark, IS organizing a company to build and operate an iron 
foundry, one story, 62 x 200 ft., on Coit Street 


The Newark Engineering & tefrigerating Co 476 
Eighteenth Avenue, Newark, will build a one-story addition 


to its machine shop, 20 x 73 ft 


The Morrison Foundry Co., 111 Gotthart Street, Newark, 
specializing in the manufacture of gray-iron castings, has in 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000 


The Acme Brass Foundry Co., Newark, has been ine orpo 
rated with a capital of $100,000 by 


L.. Sacks 


Emanuel Gans and David 


The Newark Tool Co., 10 Oliver Street, Newark, has filed 
notice of organization Julius Bierhals, 26 Reservoir Avenue, 
Jersey City, and Max Richlman, 148 Bowers Street, Jersey 
City, head the company 


The Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., manufacturer of 
wire and wire products, is planning the rebuilding of its plant 
structures recently destroyed by fire The work will consist 
of a three-story brick building, 40 x 200 ft., and 25 x 100 ft 

Louis Sacks, Newark, N. J., operating a foundry on Ham. 
burg Place, will build a one-story addition to cost about 
$5,000 


The Hammered Piston Ring Co., Newark, recently incor- 


porated with a capital of $1,400,000, has taken over the plant 
of the American Piston Ring Co., 704 South Eleventh Street, 
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which it will operate The company will use it for the 
facture of piston rings 


manu 
for automobiles and 
machinery 


aeroplane motors 


and continuing 


other automotive 


operation ol! 
the same basis as heretofore William Schmidt is vice-presi 
dent and general manager 

The Universal Shock Absorber Co., Newark, has been 
organized to operate a plant at 43 


E. Avery is president 


Carteret Street Pugene 


The Eastern Monolith 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y 
Newark, N. J 


Casket Co., 96 South Park Ave 


is considering the erection of a plant at 


The Bradley Motor Co., Newark, has bee ncorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 by E. G Bradk d | ie) 
LaValila 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Fel 1s 

The Symington-Anderson Co., Cutler Building 
has let contract to the Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co 
for the construction of 


Rochester 
Cleveland 
four one-story reinforced-concreté 
steel and brick buildings, 200 x 700 ft., at a cost of $500,000 


Ordnance for the Government will be manufactured 


The Standard Optical Co., 
bids next month for a two-story 
estimated cost of $25,000 


Geneva, N. Y., will receive 
factory, 52 x 140 ft, at an 


The Lancaster, N. Y plant of the Car & 
Foundry Co. will begin work next month on a Government 
contract amounting to $50,000,000 for 6-in. shells 
ment will be given to between 3000 and 4000 men 


American 
Employ- 


The Ames Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y 
foundry extension to cost $25,000. 


. has let contract for 


The A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y., is having 
prepared for a new factory to cost $250,000. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has leased for 
10 years, for its Buffalo, N. Y., service and repair depart- 
ment, the plant of, the Standard Mirror Co., on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Milton 
steel building, 146 x 258 ft. 


plans 


and Harrison streets, a modern 


The Horton Avenue Machine Works, Elmira, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by J. R 
and E. Horton and J. Bocknewch. 


Bids are being taken by the Cousin & Sons Boiler Works, 
74 Wabash Street, Buffalo, for a one-story reinforced concrete 
boiler plant, 80 x 125 ft., estimated to cost $25,000. 


Bids are to be taken by the Board of Public Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., for a central heating plant for the munici 
pal hospital, 75 x 125 ft., one and two stories, to cost about 
$75,000. C. A. Poole is city engineer. 


George H. Norton, city engineer, Buffalo, N Y., has 
been authorized by the City Council to engage a consulting 
engineer to report on feasibility of constructing a hydro 
electric power plant for the use of the city Niagara 
Falls, at a cost of $1,000,000. 


near 


The Dealers’ Cement Corporation, Herald Building, Syra 
cuse, W. S. Bennett president, will erect at Phelps, N. Y 
a factory and warehouse, one and two stories, 200 x 400 ft 
to cost $150,000. 


The Ames Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y., manufacturer of 
engines and boilers, is planning for an addition to its foundry 


to cost $25,000. 


The Johnston Harvester Co., Harvester Avenue, Batavia 
N. Y., been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by 
G. A. Farrall, J. N. Spenstone and L. D. Collins, Batavia 


has 


The Design Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been incor 
porated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture machinery 
and machine parts. P. J. Marks, 77 Centerburg Road; E. P 
Marks, 264 Clifford Avenue, and A. G. Stevenson, 157 Cham 
plain Street, Rochester, are the incorporators. 


The Fowler Nail Co., Sey 
iron nails, ete., has acquired 
Rock, near Buffalo, as 
to commence 
president. 


J. J. Inc., Buffalo, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $1,500,000 to manufacture iron, steel and othe 
metal products. Charles A. McCullough, 498 Delaware Ave- 
nue, and Edward McM. Mills, Fidelity Building, Buffalo, are 
the incorporators 


The Burglar Alarm Co., Buffalo, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture elec- 
tric burglar alarms and kindred products. C. J. and William 
Stroke, Buffalo, are the incorporators. 


mour, Conn., manufacturer of 
about seven acres at Black 
a site for a new plant. It is planned 


erection in the spring E. G Stoddard is 


Carrick, 


American 
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New England 


Boston, Feb. 18 
No heavy business 


builders 


from the local district is reported by 
and dealers, but the aggregate of smal! 
rders continues greater than in normal times The Deane 
Pump Works of the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Holyoke, Mass., has a list out for 45 machines 
of various kinds, and the 
further list of 
Ma plant. 


nachine-tool 


steam 


General Electric Co. is also asking 
machines for its Lynn 
little plant expansion 


inder way, but several additions are contemplated this spring 


bids on a about 30 


There is comparatively 


The coal situation is most acute, and many plants ars 
Others will follow this week unless coal is received 
in much larger quantities In many cities there have been 
no deliveries for 10 and embargoes against 

to factories are in effect in many industrial centers. 
plants are 


closed 


days, delivery 

Some 
running with wood as fuel, but this also is scarce 
ind high priced. The Monday order continues im 
effect in the New England states, and this is causing 
workmen to remove to more favored sections 


closing 
many 
The complaint 


in this regard is becoming loud, particularly from Connecti- 
cut. A large delegation of labor leaders was in consulta 
tion with President Wilson Saturday, and 


to-day a big 
delegation of manufacturers is in Washington to present the 
ase of this district, where 500,000 workers will be out of 
employment soon if relief is not afforded 

The Wallace 
i controlling 
Bristol GS 


Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn., has taken over 
interest in the C. G. Garrigus Machine Co., 
Garrigus vice-president and acting 
The other officers are Fuller F. Barnes, president ; 
Barnes, treasurer; L. D. Ames, secretary, and 
Arms, assistant treasurer 


becomes 
Manager. 
Harry C. 
Harold | 


The Lapointe Machine Tool Co., Hudson, Mass., has the 


foundation in for a three-story addition, 60 x 100 ft 


J. L. Lucas 
incorporated 


& Son., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
with capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
motors, etc The incorporators are James L. and 


Frank B. Lucas, Bridgeport, and Chester L. Lucas, New York 


tools, 


The 


Connecticut Wire Die Co., Inc., Derby, Conn., has 
been incorporated with authorized capital stock of $25,000 


to manufacture wire-drawing machinery and dies. 
Speh is president and Albert H. Yudkin treasurer 


The Wire Co., Newtown, Conn., has been 
porated with authorized capital stock of $25,000 
porators are John I’. L. Hubbard, Grace L 
K. Pedersen 


Frank H 


Harris incor- 


The incor- 
Watt and Mabelle 


The V. E. La Pointe Mfg. Co., 
incorporated with capital 
machinery and tools 
treasurer. 


Hartford, Conn., 
stock of 
Victor E. La 


has been 
$25,000 to manufacture 
Pointe is president and 


The Lapointe Engineering Co., 
been organized with $50,000 paid in. 
dent and Charles S. 


New London, Conn., has 
J. M. Lapointe is presi- 
Amadon treasurer. 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
is to add one story to a machine shop, 54 x 184 ft 


The New Haven Iron & Steel New Haven, Conn. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $9,000 by William 
Alderman, Max A, Alderman, Charles Merberg and A. N 
New Haven, and Max Williams and Wolf Freed 
Parisburg, Pa. 


The William Duncan Co., Boston, has been incorporated 
with authorized capital stock of $75,000 to deal in steel, iron 
ind metals Justin A. Duncan, 156 East 
East Boston, is president and treasurer 


. 
Co., 


Alderman 
man 


Liverpool Street. 


The Adjustable Guide Mfg. Co., New 
en incorporated with authorized 
to manufatture wire-making 
s president and Arthur B 


Britain, Conn., has 
capital stock of $50,000 
machines. James E. Williams 
Carley secretary and treasurer 
The General Machine & Mfg, Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been organized with $50,000 capital paid in. Axel H. Nilson 
president, Mauritz David Hjorth 
reasurer, and John M.S 
The Machine 
been 


Olson vice-president, 
Anderson secretary 
Shop 


with 


Equipment 
authorized 
president and 


Corporation, has 
capital stock of $25,000 
Harry H. Ham, Newton, 


Boston, 
organized 


Guy A Ham is 
treasure! 


The Locke Steel Chain Co., Bridgeport 
organized with paid-in capital of $600,000 
s president, Sylvanus D 
F. S. McDaniel secretary, D 
ecretary and general manager 


Conn., has been 
Charles L, Inslee 
vice-president and treasurer 
Walter Haggerty assistant 


Locke 


The factories and equipment of the American Watch 
Tool Co. and the Metz Co., Waltham, Mass., were sold re 
cently at public auction by J. E. Conant & Co., auctioneers, 
Lowell, Mass. The machine tools and other mechanical 


equipment of the American Watch Tool Co. brought about 














= 


ee 
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$45,000, while that of the Metz Co. brought $31,875. On 
the first day bench lathes-sold from $200 to $310 each; on 
the second day machine tools brought $900 to $1,000 and 
$1,160 and $1,675 and $1,975 each; on the third day many 
ball-bearing drills sold for $215 and $220 and $225 and $300 
each; on the fourth day machine tools sold for $850 and $900 
and $975 and $1,075 and $1,275 and $1,350 and $1,500 and 
$1,775 each. 

The Coe-Stapley Mfg. Corporation, Boston, has been in- 
corporated with authorized capital stock of $700,000 to 
manufacture hardware specialties and automobile equipment 
H. P. Faxson is president and Robert H. Spare, 50 Congress 
Street, treasurer. 

The Steel Specialty Corporation, Pawtucket, R. L, has 
been incorporated with authorized capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture steel products. The incorporators are Walte: 
A. Briggs, Fred A. Sweet and George E. Thurber. 

The Varis Machine Co., Paris, Me., has been incorporated 
with authorized capital stock of $10,000 to conduct a machine 
shop Horace E. Edwards is president and A. Frank Gold 
smith, treasurer 

The Wilbur Mfg. Co., Inc., Wallingford, Conn., has been 
incorporated with authorized capital stock of $50,000 to 
manufacture hardware specialties The incorporators are 
John E. Burghoff and John B. Wilks, Wallingford, and 
Edward H. Leach, New Haven 


The Osgood-Bradley Car Co., Worcester, Mass., is rebuild 
ing its office building, recently destroyed by fire. 

The Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., Cape Ann Anchor Works, 
Gloucester, Mass., has the foundation in for a one-story 
forge shop, 84 x 240 ft. 

The S. A. Woods Machine Co., Boston, is putting in the 
foundation for a one-story addition, 60 x 300 ft. 


The M. D. Nichols Tool Co., Inc., Beverly, Mass., has 
been incorporated with authorized capital stock of $25,000 
Myron D. Nichols, 24 Pond Street, Beverly, is president and 
treasurer. 

The Kero-Karburetor Co., Springfield, Mass., has been 
incorporated with authorized capital stock of $100,000. M. 
H. Alexander is president and Harold W. Alexander, 744 
State Street, treasurer. 

The Continental Wood Screw Co., 13 Hamilton Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., is having plans drawn for an addition 
to its factory. 

The North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., has 
awarded a contract for an addition and alterations to its 
plant 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18 


A Philadelphia machinery dealer has sold about 300 tools, 
largely turret lathes, to the Bartlett & Hayward Co., Balti- 
more, for work on a 155-mm. shell contract. Another manu- 
facturer figuring on shell work is the Stroudsburg Engine 
Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. Inquiries have been made for machine- 
tool equipment. The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., will buy equipment for a new machine shop in con- 
nection with the powder plant it will build for the Govern- 
ment 


General machinery business here since Jan. 1 has been 
about 50 per cent under that of the latter months of 1917 
according to a prominent dealer. Most of the present orders 
are for small lots from companies which have done the 
largest part of their buying within the past few months 


Railroad embargoes have interfered with business, al- 
though dealers having tools in stock have done a thriving 
local business. Tools have been delivered by motor trucks, 
and buyers are usually willing to pay the cost of this method 
of transportation in order to obtain the tools. Dealers are 
expanding their facilities for motor truck delivery. 


The Tioga Steel & Iron Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of iron and steel forgings, has awarded contract for a one- 
story extension to cost $8,000 

The Tacony Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, is taking bids 
for the erection of two one-story additions, 35 x 85 ft. and 
24 x 40 ft., to be used for pipe work. 

The Vibration Specialty Co., Philadelphia, has been in- 
corporated in Delaware, with a capital of $100,000, to manu- 
facture special machinery for testing purposes. Nicholas 
W. Akimoff, Harrison Building, Philadelphia; William W. 
Morton, Camden, and John G. Fleck, Bala, Pa., are the 
incorporators. 


The Yarnall-Waring Co., Mermaid Avenue, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of valves, meters and power 
plant specialties, has filed articles of incorporation in Dela- 
ware, with a capital of $2,000,000. 
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A boiler plant to cost about $15,000 will be constructed 
at the new general hospital to be erected by the city of 
Trenton, N. J., at the Municipal Colony. William A. Kl 
mann, First National Bank Building, is architect 


The American Bronze Co., Lancaster Avenue and Rail 
road Street, Berwyn, Pa., is taking bids for a one-story 
iddition, 80 x 100 ft 


The Bethlehem Motors Corporation, Allentown, Pa 
building a one-story additior S$ x 140 ft., to cost $20,000 


The Beaverbrook Colliery, Beaverbrook, Pa., is having 


plans prepared for a one-story machine shop, 40 x 100 ft 


The Aetna Explosives Co., In Mount Union, Pa 
planning for extensions, including several additions for the 


manufacture of smokeless powder, estimated to cost $500,000 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass., 
has acquired the plant of the National Furniture Co 


Walnut Street, Williamsport, Pa., for a branch works 


The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., will build a one 
story concrete and steel addition, 75 x 1256 ft 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is making rapid progres: 
in the erection of a new locomotive tank works at Juniata, 
Pa., and plans to have the plant ready for full operation 
next month. The new shop will be 84 x 304 ft. and will 
have a nominal capacity of one complete 9000 gallon tank 


daily It will be equipped with two 25-ton traveling cranes 
To facilitate operation electro-magnets will be used for 
handling materials. It is also planned to devote a section of 


the plant to the manufacture of tractors 


The Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa 
manufacturer of enamel and galvanized ware, reopened 
its works Feb. 10, following a shutdown of several weeks, 
due to shortage of coal and materials 


The Lanzius Aircraft Co., Middletown, near Harrisburg, 
Pa., manufacturer of aeroplanes, is planning to increase 
its plant capacity It is said that the present floor space 
will be doubled 


The John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., Lewis Street, Trenton, 
manufacturer of tire-making molds and special machinery, 
is having plans prepared for a one-story foundry, 100 x 350 
ft., to cost $50,000. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 18 


The Bartlett Hayward Co., Scott and McHenry streets 
Baltimore, will build two one-story machine shops, each 130 
x 450 ft., at a total cost of $170,000; one-story tool shop, 
100 x 140 ft., to cost $12,000, and office buildings, to cost 
$13,000 Plans have been prepared by Parker, Thomas & 
Rice and the construction work will be awarded to Morrow 
Brothers . 


The power station to be constructed by the Consolidated 
Power Co., Baltimore, at 25-33 Custom House Avenue, will 
be one-story, 60 x 90 ft., and cost about $65,000. 


The Twinsight Optical Co., 329 North Gay Street, Balti- 
more, has been incorporated to manufacture lenses and other 
optical goods. The incorporators are Rosa Mayer, William 
D. Schofield and Max Strauss 

The Reliable Mfg. & Supply Co., 812 Equitable Building, 
Baltimore, has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock 
to manufacture household and camp supplies. The incorpo- 
rators are Moses W. Rosenfeld, Isidor Blum and Harry Lee 
Siegel 

The Aluminum Brazing Co., 628 Penn Street, Chester, 
Pa., will build a large welding plant at Third and Tighman 
streets 

The Maryland Bolt Works, Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, is having plans prepared for the erection of ar 
addition to its plant 


The H. E. Crook Shipbuilding Co., Light Street, Baltimore, 
has awarded a contract for the erection of a one-story 
addition to its plant at Locust Point, 160 x 500 ft., to cost 
$25,000. 

The Federal! Tir Co East tarre Street, Baltimore, 
manufacturer of metal containers, has awarded a contract 
for extensions and improvements in its plant. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C.. has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a new vone-story 
boiler shop, 100 x 200 ft., at the Washington Navy Yard 
to cost $81,100 

The Seaboard Ice & Cold Storage Corporation, Nort: 
Va., has completed arrangements for a power p'ant for a 
fifteen-story ice manufacturing and cold s‘orage plant to 
cost about $1,500,000. It will be electrically operated 
throughout. 
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Chicago 
CuicaGco, Feb. 18 


The metal-working machinery trade has been quieter, 
although the past week brought a fair number of miscel- 
laneous orders, and at least one firm bought extensively for 
munitions manufacture. Factory shipments are still unsatis 
factory, especially from the Cincinnati district, where flood 
conditions so hampered the railroads as to cause a conges 
tion of completed tools The situation has bettered, and 
some dealers are having little trouble in getting machines 
from that center Shipments to the East from this district 
are halted by embargoes 

The Otis Elevator Co., which is refitting a plant in 
Chicago for the manufacture of recoil cylinders for 9.5-in 
guns, placed an order with one company for tools valued at 
It will manufacture its own boring lathes, 
ibout 175 being required. 


about $30,000 


The Arnold Co., Chicago, engineer, is reported to be 
gathering preliminary information relative to equipment for 
the manufacture of 155-mm. shells, but the project has not 
yet reached a point where the company cares to talk about it 

Another firm mentioned in the munitions field is the 
Chicago Ordnance Co., behind which is the Arthur J. O’Leary 
<o., Chicago A representative of the company has been 
in Washington on the project 

At Peoria, Dll, some wealthy men who formerly con- 
ducted distilleries have turned their attention to the manu- 
facture of tractors, as a result of which the American 
Tractor Co. will figure in that field 

It is felt in Chicago that this city has been overlooked 
in the establishment of big Government plants, and in the 
past week the Co-operative League of the Building Trades 
and Industries was organized with a view of having the 
Government do more for the city in the way of shipyards 
warehouses and essential war plants The anxiety of the 
building and allied trades arises from the fact that 50,000 
to 60,000 workmen employed by those industries are out of 
employment. Material dealers and architectural and labor 
organizations are in the movement. The president of the 
league is Thomas Carey, of the Carey Brick Co. 

The Amalgamated Machinery Corporation, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, has been granted a permit for the con- 
struction of a one-story assembling shop, 15.1 x 258 ft., at 
3700 South Racine Avenue, to cost 340,000 It is building 
four large planers of concrete, some details of which have 
been given in THE IRON AGE. It was expected that two otf 
the planers, which are to be used in planing the beds of 
gun-boring machines, would be in operation by this time 
but their completion has been delayed by bad weather and 
heatless days. 

Preliminary plans are being prepared by G. C. Nimmons 
& Co., architects, 122 South Michigan Avenue, for a one and 
two-story factory, 126 x 312 ft., for the Hayrington & King 
Perforating Co., Chicago. The building is a part of exten- 
sions previously announced 

The general contract for the one-story factory, 100 x 100 
ft., for the Roth Mfg. Co., 118 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
has been awarded to Heidel & Beck, 6447 South Morgan 
Street. The cost will be $60,000. 

The E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., 2675 University Avenue 
Midway, Minneapolis, has announced plans for expending 
$500,000 this year to provide facilities for manufacturing 
50,000 tractor devices for adapting automobiles for farm 
work. The company has increased its capitalization from 
$150,000 to $5,000,000. E. G. Staude is president 

The Menominee Electrical Mfg. Co., Cairo, Ill, has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a new plant to cost 
about $50,000. 

The Corning Steel Co., Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a nominal capital of $5,000 to manufacture steel and 
iron products. Charles S. Corning and William F. Caspers 
are the principal incorporators. 

The Standard Steel Castings Co., Chicago, is building a 
one-story plant, about 100 x 200 ft., at Clearing, Ill., to cost 
$100,000. 

The Harrington & King Perforating Co., North Union 
Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of wire screens, screen cloth, 
etc., is having plans prepared for the erection of a new one 
and two-story plant, 125 x 300 ft., on Campbell Avenue, to 
cost $90,000. > 

The St. Paul Union Ship & Dock Co., St. Paul, Minn., a 
Delaware corporation, has increased its capital from $1,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. 

The Twin City Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn., 
has awarded a contract for the erection of a new foundry, 
125 x 400 ft., to cost $50,000. 

The Indiana Portland Cement Co., Greencastle, Ind., is 
having plans prepared for new works to cost about $1,000,000. 
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The plant will include a machine shop, main manufacturing 
works, cement mill, and other structures. Adam Beck ig 
president. F. L. Smidth & Co., 50 Church Street, New York, 
are the engineers. 


The American Tractor Co., South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, is having plans prepared for the construction of 
new works at Peoria, Ill., to cost about $150,000. The plant 
will include two foundry buildings, machine shop, assembling 
works, main manufacturing building, power plant, and other 
tructures 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 18 


Neither the volume of business nor the urgency of orders 
for machine tools show any sign of slackening, and all 
ivailable capacity continues to be occupied. It has been 
practically impossible to make the slightest headway in 
catching up with orders, although some improvement is noted 
in the movement of railroad traffic, following moderation in 
weather conditions. Automobile factories and gas engine 
builders are still taking all the milling machines available 
in order to adequately handle Government work. A number 
of Wisconsin shipbuilders are making purchases of general 
equipment for extensions of machine, boiler and structural 


shop 


\ feature of the general metal-working industry in this 
section is the number of increases made in the capital stock 
ot existing companies, and incorporation of established firms. 
The latter action, however, is principally for the puposes of 
facilitating the conduct of business with respect to taxes 
and excises. 


The labor situation shows little change, although a call 
for 1500 machinists and 250 toolmakers from the Rock Island 
Arsenal has been received in Milwaukee and some employers 
fear the effect of the possible movement of this number of 
men 


The Porcelain Enameling Association of America, Sheboy- 
can, Wis., manufacturer of stamped steel enameled sanitary 
ware, has increased its authorized capital stock from $300,000 
to $400,000, the additional issue consisting of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock. The increase is made to accom- 
modate the growth of the business and gradual enlargement 
of its facilities. Walter J. Vollrath is president and Andrew 
J. Vollrath is secretary. 


The Charles Jurack Pattern Works, 199-201 Oregon Street, 
Milwaukee, operating one of the largest jobbing pattern shops 
in this district, has incorporated its business under the 
present style, with an authorized capital stock of $50,000. 
Charles, William R. and Charles G. Jurack continue the prin- 
cipal owners. 


The Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturer of 
small electric motors and electrically driven devices and 
appliances, has incorporated its business with a capital stock 
of $600,000. Walter Brown, P. G. Crewe and John B. Sim- 
mons appear as incorporators. The company recently erected 
1 large factory addition. 

The Universal Foundry Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. Robert Ziebell is 
president and Arthur C. Ziebell, secretary and treasurer. 

The Wisconsin Duplex Automobile Co., Clintonville, Wis., 
has formally transferred its headquarters to Oshkosh, Wis., 
ind for the present will conduct its manufacturing operations 
in the plant of the former J. L. Clark Carriage Mfg. Co., 
which is being remodeled and re-equipped for the manu- 
facture of 1-ton commercial vehicles employing a quadruple 
drive transmission system. The first annual meeting was 
held in Oshkosh last week and a new board of directors 
representative of the major interest now held by Oshkosh 
capital was elected. William A. Besserdich, formerly of 
Clintonville, was re-elected president and general manager. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, H. F. Landeck; secretary, 
B. A. Mosling; treasurer, J. P. Mosling; director, W. G. 
Maxcy. The company has an authorized capital stock of 
$500,000. Mr. Besserdich, who designed the chassis which 
the company will manufacture, was a member of the original 
firm of Zachow & Besserdich, Clintonville, which has devel- 
oped into the Four Wheel Drive Automobile Co. of that city. 


The Northern Boiler & Structural Co., Appleton, Wis., is 
ready for bids for the erection of a one-story boiler and 
fabricating shop addition, 100 x 150 ft., of brick, steel and 
reinforced concrete, estimated to cost $25,000 without equip- 
ment. William H. Timm is president and general manager. 
The architect is Herman Wildhagen, 842 College Avenue, 
Appleton. 


The Universal Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., re- 
cently organized with a capital stock of $1,500,000, on Feb. 
15 took over the yards and property of Rieboldt, Wolter & 
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Co., Sturgeon Bay. Work will begin at once on additions 
to the machine-shops and three new berths. The new owner 
will enter largely into the construction of concrete barges 
and is making provision for building three ocean-type hulls 
at one time, in addition to maintaining the present facilities 
for building wooden steamers and doing general repair work 
on Great Lakes ships. Hubert Riesen, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed general superintendent Walter E. Pommer, Mil- 
waukee, marine engineer and naval architect, is assistant 
superintendent and designer. 


The Wisconsin Fibre Bottle Co., 43 Eighth Street, Mil- 
waukee, has changed its corporate style to United States 
Fibre Bottle Machinery Co. as a more expressive name to 
designate its business of manufacturing machinery for the 
production of fibre bottles and other containers. 


The Thorp Electric Light & Power Co., Thorp, Wis., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by Eau Claire, 
Wis., capital to take over and operate a public utility plant 
at Thorp, which will be enlarged. The incorporators are 
P. D. Kline, Donald Boyd and E. C. Dearth 


The Kincannon Silent Transmission Co., Boscobel, Wis., 
organized a short time ago by George C. Kincannon, designer 
and patentee of an improved type of gearset for automobiles 
and trucks, has completed its organization and elected the 
following officers: President, George C. Kincannon; vice- 
president, P. C. Boebel, Fegnimore, Wis.; secretary, Roy 
Greenfield; treasurer, Richard Black, Blue River, Wis 
director, Dr. C. L. Jones. It is not likely that the company 
will establish a plant at this time, but will contract with 
commercial foundries and machine shops for the manufacture 
of the device, rights to the use of which will also be sold 
on a royalty basis. 


John Loew, 449 Bartlett Avenue, Milwaukee, will build 
a small machine-shop and smithy, 50 x 63 ft., of fireproof 
construction, on North, near Bartlett Avenue, at a cost of 
about $7,500 


Albert M. Mayo & Co., New London, Wis., are planning 
to re-open the wood-working plant of the former Kenkel 
Mfg. Co., in that city, and will purchase a 100-hp. motor- 
generator set to use current from the municipal light and 
power plant. 


The Lindas Co., Kenosha, Wis., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to succeed to the business 
of Hans Lindas, manufacturer of sheet metal and other 
metal products. The incorporators are Hans Lindas, Charles 
R. Lindas and James H. Karns, Jr. 


The Common Council, New London, Wis., is considering 
the enlargement of the steam-generating capacity of its 
municipal light and power plant by the installation of new 
equipment of 250 or 500-kw. capacity. 


The H. J. Harder Engine Works, Beaver Dam, Wis 
sustained a considerable loss and interruption of operations 
by the collapse of a large section of roof under the weight 
of snow and ice. Repairs are now being completed 


The Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis., manufacturer of 
boilers, structural and ornamental iron, will start work as 
soon as weather conditions permit on the erection of a 
foundry, core-room and pattern shop, 66 x 214 ft., one story 
of brick, steel and concrete. A 6-ton open-hearth furnace 
will be installed The grinding shop will be moved to the 
new building. The boiler and fabricating shop will also be 
enlarged 


The Morneau Sanitary Thermometer Case Co., Appleton, 
Wis., capital stock, $100,000, has perfected its organization 
and elected the following officers President, Dr. J. P 
Morneau; vice-president, B. J. Zuehlke; secretary, Dr. G. A 
Gehbe, Oshkosh, Wis.; treasurer, E. C. Hilfert; director, 
©. R. Morneau. The company will manufacture an automatic 
sterilizing case for physicians’ thermometers and other sur- 
gical instruments. It is not yet ready to announce details 


The Northwest Engineering Works, Inc., Green Bay, Wis 
is being organized with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by 
H. G. and L. H. Barkhausen, of Green Bay, to establish a 
shipbuilding and marine engineering plant at that point 
The business and properties of the Hartmann-Greiling Co., 
Green Bay, and additional land, 350 x 400 ft., adjacent to 
these holdings, have been purchased, upon which four new 
shipbuilding berths will be installed, making a total of six 
Officers of the new company are: President, H. G. Bark- 
vice-president, Samuel D. Hastings, Jr.; secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, L. H. Barkhausen. The 
shops will be enlarged and provision made for fabricating 
shipbuilding steel. Several large contracts for the complete 
construction and equipment of steel and wooden ships have 
been taken, which will occupy the full capacity of the enlarged 
As soon as material begins to 


hausen ; 


plant for nearly two years 
arrive the working force will be increased to 250 or 300 men 
Carl Hartmann will remain with the new company for the 
present, but later intends to open offices in Green Bay and 
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will engage in the jobbing of new and used machinery and 
tools, and act as manufacturers’ agent for iron and steel 
mills 


The Universal Motor Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has just com- 
pleted a two-story concrete addition, 40 x 180 The machine 
department has been extended, machine tools being added, 
some of special design, to handle the standard universal parts 
The assembling department has been enlarged, and equipped 
for handling of motors in process. The plant is now equipped 
to make every part of the motor, including castings, all 
machinery, heat-treating, reverse gears, elaborate testing 
etc., and in fact all parts except screws and drop forgings 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Feb. 18 

In spite of the fact that munitions plants, automobile 
firms and practically all producers of brass, copper, alumi- 
num and gray-iron supplies are operating at capacity, the 
demand for machine tools is light, because these companies 
have sufficient machinery on hand, while other classes of 
users are not buying heavily on account of the uncertainty 
of the raw material market. The demand for machine tools is 
not expected to increase noticeably until more war orders 
are placed in this district 


Building operations are nearly at a standstill, due part! 
to the fact that banks are not loaning money as readily as 
formerly for construction work 


The coal situation has improved noticeably and the Mon 
day closing of factories has been eliminated in Michigan 
The supply of coal on hand is far from sufficient to keep 
manufacturing plants going at top speed, but receipts are 
daily increasing and those that closed down through lack 


of fuel have reopened 


The R. & T. Tractor Co,, incorporated in Dlinois with «a 
capitalization of $500,000 to manufacture tractors, will shortly 
begin production work in Alma, Mich New machinery is 
being ordered. This spring it will use a wing of the Re 
public Motor Truck Co. plant, but it will meanwhile build a 
new plant Officers of the company are members of the 
Republic Motor Truck Co. Channing Parsons is vice-presi 
dent and general manager 


The Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., announces that 
it will increase the production of motor trucks to 300 per 
month during this year H. M. Lee is president 


Detroit, has let a 
contract for the erection of an addition to its forge and die 


The Anderson Forge & Machine Co., 


shops 


The Fisher Body Co., Detroit, has let a contract for a 
aeroplane factory to be erected on West End Avenue and Fort 
Street 


The Detroit Shipbuilding Co 
on three buildings to be added to its plant on Orleans Street 


Detroit, will spend $245,000 


The Murphy Iron Works, Detroit, has let a contract for 


$15.000 addition to its plant 


The Jackson Munitions Corporation, Jackson, Mic} 
refitting the plant of the Jackson Automobile Co. for shel 
making Operations are t start by March 20 The Mott 
Wheel Works, Jackson, w also begin the manufacture of 
shells Machinery is being added to both plants and 300 
more men will be employed 

The creditors’ committee of the Springfield Body Corp 
ration, 1218 Dime Bank Building Detroit has sold the 
Springfield Body Company’s real estate buildings am 4 


portion of the machinery to the Detroit Shelli Co. for $500 


000, $150,000 of which has been paid in cash, another 
$150,000 to be paid in 90 days, and the balance in six months 
The estate still has for sale the Springfield Body Corporatio: 


patents, the wood-working machinery, and the stock of manu 


facturing material George W Wood is chairman of the 


creditors’ committee 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 18 

Considerable machine-tool business is awaiting the placing 
of Government orders for shells, and the market is quieter 
than for several weeks. The Defiance Machine Works, D« 
fiance, Ohio, which has been a heavy purchaser of machine: 
for ordnance work, has come out with a new inquiry for 
about 25 machines, the greater part being milling machine 
and the remainder lathes. The Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pa 
has purchased about $4.000 worth of machinery for manu 
facturing powder presses, and the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., Erie, is inquiring for 40 lathes for use or 
t-in. shells The F. B. Stearns Co 





Cleveland, has placed 
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an order for some additional machinery for work on Rolls- 
Royce airplane motors. The Savage Arms Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., and the Salisbury Wheel & Mfg. Co., James- 
town, N. Y., are each inquiring for 25 turret lathes, and the 
Standard Equipment Co., Cleveland, is inquiring for equip- 
ment. Some additional shell-making machinery in small lots 
was placed the past week by Detroit manufacturers. 


A good scattered volume of inquiries is noted for standard 
and locomotive cranes. Some new demand for both types 
of cranes has arisen from the coal trade, this equipment being 
desired for use in providing increased handling and storage 
facilities. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, will 
build a two-story and basement addition, 105 x 161 ft., 
to its power station on East Seventieth Street. A 25,000-kw 
turbine will be installed. 


The Cleveland Turnbuckle Co., Cleveland, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 by R. F. Daniels, 
W. E. Sholl, G. J. Huber, and others 


Clifford & Jones, Marion, Ohio, contemplate the erection 
of a foundry, 100 x 200 ft., and a pattern shop, 50 x 100 ft 


The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $600,000 


The Will-Burt Co., Orville, Ohio, has been organized to 
engage in machinery work and is contemplating the erection 
of a new plant. B. G. Cope is president, John C. McLaren, 
vice-president, and F. L. Straus, secretary and treasurer. 


The American Clay Machinery Co., 
commenced the erection of an addition 
plant. 


Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
75 x 250 ft., to its 


The Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, Ohio, maker of wood- 
working machinery, advises that the report that its plant 
has been sold to the Aetna Steel Corporation, New York, 
is without foundation 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleveland, which recently es- 
tablished a temporary plant on Chestnut Avenue for the 
manufacture of airplanes, has had plans prepared for a 
new factory for which contracts will be placed shortly, and 
construction work started soon. The first unit will con- 
tain about 66,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The company is 
purchasing considerable metal-working and wood-working 
machinery. 

The Bowler Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
tract for the erection of a 
replace one recently burned. 


has placed a con- 
new foundry 75 x 200 ft., to 


The Standard Equipment Co., Cleveland, has purchased 
an adjoining site for extensions to its plant for the manufac- 
ture of automobile parts. 


The Western Machine Products Co., Cleveland, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, has leased a 
building which it will equip for the manufacture of screw 
machine products. It will install screw machines, boring, 
milling and drilling machines and forming presses. L. A 
Katz, Williamson Building, is president 


The Lang Body Co., Cleveland, has completed the first 
unit of a new plant on a 5-acre site on West 106th Street, 
which includes a main three-story building, providing 50,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. It will specialize for the present in 


the manufacture of bodies for commercial cars Charles 
E. J. Lang is president and Elmer J. Lang, vice-president 
and general manager. 

The Ohio Tool, Die & Engineering Co., Cleveland, has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Joy S 
Hurd and others 


The National Steel Barrel Co., Engineers Building, Cleve- 
land, will erect a new plant, 96 x 310 ft., on East Ninety- 
first Street and the Erie Railroad. The contract has been 
placed and it is expected to be completed by May 1 


The Wellman Pattern Supply Co., Cleveland, has changed 
its name to the Wellman Products Co., the change being 
made because the former name conflicted with that of an- 
other Cleveland company. 


The control of the J. H. McLain Co., Canton, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of heating boilers and radiators, has passed to 
Chicago interests. J. E. McLain, president of the company, 
has disposed of his interests and will retire from the direc- 
torate. P. L. McLain will remain as vice-president, and 
H. A. Staley will continue as secretary. Other officers will 
be elected shortly. 


The Miller Pasteurizing Machine Co., Canton, whose fac- 
tory was recently burned, has resumed operations in tem- 
porary quarters in the Aultman plant. 


The Bumbaugh Foundry & Machine Co., Canton, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by William Potts, 
William Martin and others. 

The Pronovost Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio, recently incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $350,000, has purchased a 
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60-acre site on Door Street, where it plans to eventually 
build a plant for the manufacture of automobile wheels 
with~ steel springs. The company expects to begin manu- 
facturing its product soon at the plant of the Central Ma- 


chine & Tool Co., in Toledo. Joseph Pronovost is president. 


It is announced that the Toledo Electric Steel Co., 
Toledo, will shortly begin the erection of a plant 92 x 350 
ft., to manufacture high-speed and carbon steels. An ex- 


perimental shop is in operation at present. D. E. Rowe is 
president. 


The Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co.. Sandusky, Ohio, 
will erect an addition to its plant to cost $20,00v. 


The Ohio Tread & Tire Mfg. Co., Sandusky, contemplates 
the erection of a plant for the manufacture of automobile 
tires. H. M. Adams and others are interested. 


The Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio, is enlarging its 
plant by the erection of a building, 57 x 78 ft., and the 
addition of a second story to its machine shop, 55 x 78 ft. 


The plant of the Halliday Motor Car Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
has been sold under bankruptcy proceedings to B. A. Baxter 
of the Baxter Stove Co., Mansfield, for a consideration of 
$56,000 


The Conneaut Metal Works, Co., Conneaut, Ohio, has 
voted to increase its capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000 


The P. H. Kingston Machine Co., Akron, Onio, has pveen 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by P. H. Kings- 
ton, S. S. Wortley and others. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $150,000, by C. W. Mce- 
Laughlin, Allen F. Ayers and others. 


The Liberty Die Sinking & Drop 
has been incorporated with a capital 
Edwin R. Hagan and others. 


Forging Co., Akron, 
stock of $10,000 by 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 18. 


The Kelloniemi Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture locks and 
machinery. The directors are W. Kelloniemi, V. Viliki and 
W. Anderson. 


The Standard Machine & Electric Co., Indianapolis, has 
changed its name to the Marschke Mfg. Co. 


The Graf Lens Corporation, South Bend, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $60,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
optical goods. The directors are Christoph Graf, Philip K 
Goetz, Richard Graf, Gustav H. Ebeling and A. H. Heller 


The tipple of mine No. 5 of the Jackson Hill Coal & Coke 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., was burned Feb. 12, causing a loss of 
$15,000 


A building permit has been issued for additions to the 
plant of the American Maize Products Co., Roby, Ind., to cost 
$125,000 

The Gary Motor Truck Co., Gary, Ind., is remodeling 
its plant for the manufacture of military trucks. The 
capital stock has been increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Automotive Parts Co., Indianapolis, has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture auto- 
motive parts and appliances. The directors are William C 
Jones, George W. and Lawrence G. Cummins. 


The Klieber-Dawson Machine Co., Indianapolis, manufac- 
turer of tools and machine equipment, is operating day and 
night shifts, with business booked several months in advance. 

The Hercules Gas Engine Co., Evansville, Ind., intends 


building an addition to its plant estimated to cost $50,000 
Details are not yet available. 


The Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, 
Ind., has taken over the entire business and stock of the 
Planet Steam Specialty Co., manufacturer of soot blowers 


for water-tube boilers. It will develop a line of these 
blowers for all types of boilers. Gordon C. Bennett, secre- 
tary of the Planet company, and inventor of the device, has 
been appointed manager of the engineering department. 


The Sullivan Mfg. Co., Inc., Sullivan, Ind., manufacturer 
of mine equipment, trailers, truck bodies, oil well pumping 
jacks, etc., has purchased a two-story building and adjacent 
property and will enlarge its manufacturing facilities. It 
has also bought the equipment of the Gustin machine shops. 
Robert Taylor is president; W. C. Alsman, vice-president, 
and David Giles, secretary-treasurer. 


The Universal Voting Machine Co., Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000. Harry L 


Goldsboro, W. F. Cleany and William J. Schuessler, Indian- 
apolis, are the incorporators 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, 


Ls 


Feb 


Through the combined efforts of machine-tool builders 
<«jovernment and railroad officials, numerous machine tools 
which had been boxed and ready for shipment several weeks 
were forwarded a few days ago. It is very difficult, however, 
to make carload shipments to Eastern points, and while the 


Pennsylvania Railroad is now accepting less than carload 
lots it is not able to handle all the machines for movement 
to munitions works in the East Every machine-tool plant 


is working under pressure to finish Government orders, but 
many of their skilled workmen are being absorbed by ship- 
building plants and others have been lost through the army 


draft. 

The demand made by union pattern makers for a wage 
of 75c. per hr. has not been complied with, but no strike 
has yet been called. The present wages run from 60c. to 


70e. per hr., and in a few instances as high as 75c 


The Pollak Steel Co., Carthage-Cincinnati, confirms the 


report that it has received a large Government contract for 


S-in. shell forgings. 

A. V. Carroll, of the Carroll-Jamieson Machine Tool Co., 
Batavia, Ohio, contemplates the erection of a plant in Nor 
wood, a Cincinnati suburb, for the manufacture of lathes 


Tentative plans call for a brick and steel building, one story, 
60 x 160 ft 


The Grimm Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, has been incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 capital stock by E. C. Grimm, and others 
It has structural steel fabricating plant at 2431 Spring 
<jrove heretofore operated under a_ partnership 


a 
Avenue, 
irrangement 


The Reno-Kaetker Co., 
from 41 Main Street 501 
is president. 


its offices 
Colville 


Cincinnati, has removed 


to Gerke Building. F. P 


The Automatic Electrical Devices Co., Cincinnati, recently 
incorporated, has removed its offices from the Mercantile 
Library Building to 120 Opera Place, where its new shop will 
also be located. C. E. Ogden is president and general man- 


iger 


The Standard Pattern Works, Spring Grove and Queen 
City avenues, Cincinnati, is having plans prepared for a one- 
story brick and steel addition to its plant, 30 x 95 ft 


The Carroll-Jamieson Machine Tool Co., Batavia, 
will increase its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000. 


Ohio, 


The Duriron Castings Co., Dayton, Ohio, intends to erect 
1 number of additions to its plant, estimated to cost $40,000 
The largest building will be 50 x 200 ft., of brick and 
‘onstruction 


steel 


The Premier Rubber & Insulating Co., Dayton, has leased 
. i site in North Dayton on which it expects to build a plant 
an early date 


: it 


The Dayton Body Co., Dayton, whose plant and adjoining 


property was recently acquired by the Government, expects 
to erect a new factory in Dayton some time this vear It 
- operating a temporary plant at Springfield, Ohio 

The Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Dayton, has commissioned 
the G. H, Schartzer Co. to rebuild the portion of its plant re 
«ently destroyed by fire 


Springfield, Ohio 
It 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co 
will build a one-story addition, 70 x 140 ft., to its plant 
will be used almost exclusively as a paint shop. 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, intends erecting 


i one-story brick and steel addition, 75 x 75 ft., to its wood 
working plant 

The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, expects to begir 
work soon on a power plant addition, recently mentioned as 


ontemplated. 


The American Chain Co., Columbus, Ohio, has let contract 
to D. W. McGrath for rebuilding that part of its plant re 
ently destroyed by fire 

The Sidney Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio, has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000 No announcement 


has been made as to any contemplated additions to its plant 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Feb 


1S 


Vast improvement in transportation facilities is shown 
ind shipments are now moving East without much difficulty 
The demand for boilers is good, with orders coming from 
the Government and from companies enlarging in 
‘onnection with Government work. A general decrease i! 


demand for machinery noted, to the 


plants 


ice is due ction of 
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the Government in practically taking over all supplies of 
ammonia, 
The metal market is so uncertain that local manufac- 


turers have only been buying to take care of orders on hand 


Much complaint is being heard concerning the poor dis- 
tribution of labor, rather than a real shortage. Some districts 


have paid very high prices and have taken a large per- 
centage of the A-1 class of labor, and local manufacturers 
ire paying high wages for a much poorer class than wages 
would indicate. 


According to recent announcement the city of Owensboro, 
Ky., is planning to remodel the municipal power plant, which 
it stated will need at least two boilers, or about 200 
hp. each. 


is new 


Henry Loeb & Co., Memphis, Tenn., is in the market for 


a second-hand, 200-hp. Scotch marine boiler, in good con- 
dition 

The Welch-Millard Co., Nashville, Tenn., is asking prices 
on second-hand drills and electric pumps, a 60 to 100-kw 
generator, with boiler and engine, for delivery in 60 to 90 
aavs 

The Cumberland Electric Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn., has 


been incorporated with a capital of $6,000 by M. W. Wilson, 


H. A. Beckmann, and’ others, to manufacture electrical 
supplies. 

The Liberty Scales Co., Durham, N. C., has been incorpo 
rated with a capital of $50,000 R. T. Perry and E. B 


Webster, Durham, are the principal incorporators 


The National Concrete Boat Co., Norfolk, Va., consid 
ering the erection of a new shipbuilding plant to cost about 
$50,000. F. D. Doty of the 


The & Machine C 
We Vilkes incorporated with 
manufacture castings and machinery parts. 
Bainbrick and J. J. Hutmacher, New 
incorporators. 


is 


is secretary company. 


New Cumberland, 
capital of $25,000 to 
L. L. and L. S 
Cumberland, are the 


Hancock Foundry 
has been 


On,» 


a 


The Brown-Simpson Motor Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., oper 


ating a plant for the manufacture of commercial bodies for 
automobiles and other motor specialties, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $10,000. D. S. Simpson, E. A. Simpson 


and PD. K. Brown are the incorporators 
The Quenelda Graphite Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., 
has been incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $3,000,- 


00 to manufacture graphite, iron and steel products. F. F 


Berry Baugh, Birmingham, and J. D. Baker and J. P. Murray, 
Philadelphia, Pa., are the incorporators 

The Little Rock Railway & Electric Co., Little Rock 
Ark., is planning for the installation of new turbine equip 
ment at its electric power plant to cost about $200,000 

The William M. Mitchell Co., Louisville, maker of frogs 
and switches, is building an addition to its plant that will 
nearly double its present capacity) 

St. Louis, Feb. 18 

Hope, Ark will install crude-oil engines in the electric- 

light plant in place of those now operating. Charles M 


Richards is 


manager 


A pumping station to cost $75,000, exclusive of building 
will be installed by the Gregory Drainage District, Gregory 
Landing, Mo., Edmund T. Perkins, Illinois State Bank Build 
ing, Quincy, Ill, is the engineer 

Canton, Miss., will install irface condenser spray 
equipment and a 200-hp. engine in the municipal electric 
light plant John T. Sharp is manager 

The Home Light & Ice Co... Cleveland, Miss is in the 
market for boiler equipment and other apparatus 

Houston, Miss., A. G Atk sor superintendent wil 
stall an electric light plant, including an 80-hp. crude-oi! 
engine, 60-kw., three-phase, 2300-volt revolving fleld motor 
and other machinery 

The Poplarville Light & Water Co. ha leased the 
local water and electric systems and is planning to install a 
60-hp. oil engine, compressor and other equipment 

The Finley Light Co., Ozard, Mo., George T. Bronzeals 
manager, will install an electric plant, the equipment to cost 
about $15,000. 

The St Louis Malleable Castings Co., St Louis wil 
erect a machine shop, forge shop, foundry, electric power 
plant and other units in addition to its present plant 

The Oil Refinery & Pipe Line Department of the Republic 
Refining Co.. Tulsa, Okla.. will build a refinery at Jennings 
Okla... with a dailv ecapacitv of 9500 ht ind construct a 
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pipe line with pumping stations from Jennings to the Cus} 
ing field 


The Clarksdale Miss water and light commissioners 
will install water-tube boilers aggregating 1000-hp., 1000-kw 


turbo generator, motor-driven pumps and other machinery 
W. W. Pointer is superintendent 


The light and water works commissioners, Greenwood, 


Miss., will install turbine and centrifugal pumps Roy Stott 
is manager estimates are being received 
Miami, Okla., will install new boilers, pumps and other 


machinery in the municipal plant 


The Standard Asbestos Manufacturing & Insulating Co.'s 
plant at Kansas City, Mo., has been destroyed with a loss on 
equipment of $35,000 It will be replaced 


The plants of the A. Holtman Heating Co., the Auto 
matic Machine Co. and the Western Box Co., Kansas City 
Mo., have been burned with a loss of $107,000 on machinery, 
which will be replaced 


Texas 


AUSTIN, Feb. lt 


Plans are being made by City Engineer E. FE. Sands 
Houston, for a municipal fertilizer plant to be constructed 
at a cost of about $70,000 


The San Antonio Paper Co., San Antonio, has purchased 
a site upon which it will build a plant to cost $100,000 


The Rio Grande Railway Co, will construct wharves at 
Point Isabel and install unloading and loading equipment 
to handle ocean-going traffic 

The Commonwealth Water Co., San Benito, which has a 
capital stock of $30,000, will construct a waterworks system 
and electric light plant there. Samuel Spears is a stock 
holder. 

The Buckeye Irrigation Co. will construct a dam across 
the Gila River near Buckeye, Ariz., for a water storage 
reservoir to irrigate more than 20,000 acres of land The 
dam will cost about $100,000. 

Dr. W. T. Robinson, San Antonio, has purchased the 
waterworks and electric light plants of the Sabinal Water 
& Light Co., Sabinal The electrical light plant will be 
equipped with new machinery and enlarged 





California 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 13 


The proposed addition to the plant of the American Can 
Co., Los Angeles, estimated to cost $1,000,000, will include a 
machine shop, to cost $350,000, of which $200,000 is for equip- 
ment. New machinery for can-closing operations will cost 
about $200,000. It is also planned to install machinery for 
increasing capacity at a cost of $250,000. The new works 
will have a capacity of over 2,000,000 cans per day 


The Long Beach Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal., has 
been granted permission to issue securities for $500,000 fo 


plant extensions 


The M. & H Novelty Co., Los Angeles, has been 


n organ 
ized to operate a plant at 857 East Twenty-fourth Street 
for the manufacture of gear-shifting devices. Frederick T 


Hughes is president. 


Roberti Brothers, 1332 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles 
manufacturers of bed springs, etc., are having plans pre- 


pared for a one-story addition, 50 x 120 ft 


The Queen City Iron & Metal Co., Los Angeles, has been 
organized to operate a works at 1531 North Main Street 
Max L. Bernson, 1251 West Forty-eighth Street, is president 

G. W. & E. W. White, Oakland, Cal., operating a ship- 
building works, are said to be negotiating for property at 
Redondo Beach for a shipbuilding plant reported to cost 
$300,000. 

D. Pernetti, Los Angeles, Cal., has purchased a one-acre 
site at Harbor Industrial City for a tomato-canning plant 
which will include a main factory building, 70 x 100 ft.; a 
warehouse, and a boiler house, 30 ft. square 

The Ferro Concrete Shipbuilding Co., Redondo Beach, Cal., 
is planning the immediate erection of a plant on local 
property, recently acquired It has received a contract for 
ten 3500-ton vessels from the United States Shipping Board, 
the delivery of the first ship to be made in six months 
Harry Brolaski, city trustee, is a stockholder. 

The Wilmington Shipbuilding Co., Wilmington, Los An 
geles, has made application for a lease of about 6% acre 
of waterfront property for extensions to its works 


The Plomb Tool Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has filed notice 
of organization John lL. Pendleton, 2342 Eunice Street, 


February 21, 1918 


Berkeley, Cal., and Charles H, Williams, 115 East Third 
Street, Los Angel 


es, Will operate the company. 


The Merchants Marine Construction Co., Los Angeles, 
recently organized, is planning the erection of a shipbuilding 
plant at Long Beach It has secured a 10-acre site on 
‘ har rie No é 


The Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 13 


A good demand has come up for flour milling machinery 


ind for scales, motors and other equipment used in grain 
elevators More flour mill and grain elevator construction 
is now in plan or under way in this section than for many 
years Shipbuilding demands continue large and more 
uniform than heretofore Local machinery houses report a 


growing call for marine boilers, deck machinery, auxiliary 
wear, rivets, ete., for shipment to Columbia River and Puget 
Sound points With better weather and an improvement 
car situation, the movement of logging machinery is 


more active 

The F. M. Martin Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, Wash., is 
having plans drawn for a 900-bbl. flour mill and grain 
handling plant e 

J. J. Tromble, Craig, Alaska, will enlarge his spruce saw 


} 


mill from 25,000 to 75,000 ft. per day. 


The Centennial Mills, Seattle, will erect a concrete flour 
mill with a daily capacity of 1500 tons. 


Plans have been completed by the city of Seattle for a 
12,500-kw. steam electric power plant to be erected on the 
water front at a cost of $600,000 


The J. N. Moore sawmill, Kelso, Wash., which was burned 
recently, will be rebuilt and will have a daily capacity of 
10.000 ft 

The Clarke County Iron Works, Portland, has purchased 
1 site on which will be erected a foundry and machine shops 

The Lamb Machine Co,, Hoquiam, Wash., has purchased 
a site on which will be erected a machine shop and foundry 


covering 30,000 sq. ft., as the first two units of five to be 
built 
It is reported the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway will spend 


250,000 in Prince Rupert, B. C., on the construction of a 
machine shop and roundhouse and other improvements. 


$ 


The Sutherlin Spray Co., Sutherlin, Ore., will erect a 
manufacturing plant in that city 


The spruce mill at Vancouver, Wash., built by the 
Government for the production of airplane stock, was com 
pleted in less than two months and put in operation on 
Feb. 7 It will operate 24 hr. per day, with a daily output 
of 300,000 ft. Col. Bruce P. Disque is in charge of the plant 


Canada 


TORONTO, Feb. 18 
The Aurora Foundries, Ltd., Aurora, Ont., has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Reginald A 
Fraser and George W. Johnston, Aurora; Robert H. Noble 


and others of Toronto, to manufacture iron, brass, steel and 
aluminum, and to carry on a general foundry business 

The Calculator Agency, Ltd., Toronto, has been incory 
rated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Arthur J. Thomso: 
$5 Bay Street William S. Morlock, Samuel D. Fowler and 
others to manufacture typewriters, adding and calculating 
machines, ete 

The Ketchum Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $40,000, by Zebulum C 
Ketchum, Westboro, Ont George W. Easdale, Joshua G 
Henzell anc others of Ottawa, to manufacture articles i: 
which iron, steel or alloys of metal are used. 


The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Port Arthur, Ont., has 


been awarded additional contracts which call for the con 
struction of five canal sized freighters and eight other boats 
It will be necessary to increase the number of men employed 
which now totals 1200, in order to handle the work. 

The Shale Brick Co. of Canada, Montreal, has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $1,600,000 by Errol Laugue 
doc, Colville Sinclair, William Taylor and others to manu 
facture brick, terra-cotta, tile, sewer pipes, etc. 


The McNeil Lumber Co., Ltd., Montreal, has been incor 


porated with a capital stock of $40,000, by Frank Callaghan, 


Francois X. Biron, Alfred Tracey and others to manufactur: 
lumber, and all articles in which wood is used, etc. 
Brandon, Man., will purchase waterworks machinery an 
equipment to cost $33,000. H. Brown is clerk 
The Swift Canadian Co., Keele Street and St. Clair Ave 


nue, Toronto, will build a concrete and brick addition to it 


Loovile room to cost $9,500 
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